June, 1945 


70 THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


Your sons, husbands and brothers who are stand- 
ing today upon the battlefronts ere fighting 
for more then victory in war. They are fight- 
ing for‘a new world of freedom and peace. 


We, upon whom hes been pleced the responsibil- 
ity of leading the American forces, eppeal to 
you with all possible earnestness to invest in 
Wer Bonds to the fullest extent of your 
capacity. 


Give us not only the needed implements of war, 
but the essurance and backing of a united 
people so necessary to hasten the victory and 
speed the return of your fighting men. 
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NO “UNSOLVED CASES” 
IN OUR BUREAU FILES 


A Credit Bureau has the facilities and personnel to secure com- 
plete antecedent, personal and credit histories on any individual 
about whom you desire facts. 


If a person desires to purchase in excess of the credit limit, let 
your Credit Bureau obtain all the information available—a complete 
picture of his credit record and ability to pay—to help you decide 
whether or not additional credit is warranted. 


In every instance, where a customer, client or patient applies 
for credit, the case can be solved by investigation through your 
Credit Bureau. It has the combined facilities of private as well as 
public information. Its personnel makes your investigations with 
unexcelled thoroughness. 


Let the Credit Bureau solve all of your credit investigations. 
It is their job for which no one else is better qualified. 
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“An Association of Credit Bureaus Since 1906” 


The National Retail Credit Association contributes this space monthly as a courtesy to its members of the 


Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
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Modern, completely equipped Tension 
Envelope Factories are located to serve 
users of business envelopes everywhere. 
Each factory is a complete manufacturing 
unit, cooperating to serve the customers 
of all. 


For more than 60 years Tension crafts- 
men have been delving deep into the en- 
velope needs of customers. With this 
research and their 60 years of practical 
experience it is not surprising that 


TENSION KNOWS HOW. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. ° 
*MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. 5th St. ° 


NEW YORK 14, N. Y., 345 Hudson St., ° 
*DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand Ave. . 
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Tension trained representatives are es- 
tablished in 40 important cities across the 
land, eager and able to help you with 
your envelope problems. TENSION 
KNOWS HOW to make better enve- 
lopes for every business need, including 
filing and packaging as well as mailing. 
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*ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust Sts. 
*KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Sts. 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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<< -- FILL OUT THIS COUPON...MAIL IT TODAY 


VERY LETTER you write makes an im- 
E pression—good or bad. You are helping 
to build, or destroy, the reputation of your 
firm. True, your collection letters may get 
the money these days, but are you looking to- 
ward the future and retaining your customer 
goodwill? 

Would you like to improve the “pulling” 
power of your credit letters—through some 
service, perhaps, that would come to you reg- 
ularly to show you how to make your letters 





Here’s what you’ll get: 


1. Every month, you will receive copy 
for five new credit department letters 
that you can use as they are or change 
to fit your needs. Included are model 
collection letters (some of which tie in 
with Regulation W), letters to revive 
inactive accounts, credit sales promo- 
tion letters, adjustment letters, and 
others styled to handle specific credit 
problems. 


2. Every month, too, you will receive 
a three-page Better Letters Bulletin 
filled with practical, usable suggestions 
that will help you to write better let- 
ters—and show you how to use letters 
to build goodwill, to bring back old cus- 
tomers, and get new ones. 





Do Your Letters 
Make A Good Impression? 


BETTER LETTERS SERVICE 


Now expanded to include two additional letter writing 
aids for Credit Executives. 


3. Advisory service. The privilege to 
submit, once each month, one of your 


constructive criticism. 


more human and resultful? Admitted, there 
are many excellent textbooks on business cor- 
respondence available. 


But what you want—judging from the re- 
quests that have come to the National Office 
—is not only a textbook but also a service 
designed exclusively to streamline your cor- 
respondence—a “Better Letters Service” that 
will combine model credit letters that you 
can use and practical suggestions for the im- 
provement of your own letters. 

Such a service is now available! 





own letters for unbiased advice and 
If used regu- 
larly, this alone is worth the price of 
the service. 


4. Copy of the textbook Streamlined 
Letters by Capt. Waldo J. Marra; 450 
pages with a waterproof binding. An 
outstanding authoritative book not only 
for text material but also handy for 
easy reference. 


5. Copy of Successful Credit Depart- 
ment Letters Volume III; 32 pages of 
model letters that have been most effec- 
tive. 








All for $20°° a Year 


NOTE: The Better Letters Service commenced on July 15, 1943. Copies 
of previous issues are available — while they last— for $1.25 each. 


National Retail Credit Association 
218 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Please enter my subscription for your Better Letters Service for one year, price $20.00. Also send me previous issues at $1.25 each 
for the months of 


Check enclosed [J 


Name 


Position 


Firm Name and Address 
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Cost You less Through 
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Burroughs special-formula roll papers 
| nae sharp. clean-cut type impressions. 

vailable plain or carbonized: single or 
double wound; in any size or width. 
Save money on cash register check rolls 
and detail rolls, adding. accounting and 
other business machine roll papers, 
through Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans. Call your local Burroughs office 
or write direct to ar Adding 
Machine Company. Detroit 32. Michigan. 


Burroughs 
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Make Way for the 


Little Man with Big Ideas 


HAVE a friend in the advertising business 
whose hardheaded common sense has helped 

many a client to success. Recently he began to 
suspect that too many postwar plans were little 
more than souped-up daydreams. 

So he made a survey of what people thought of post- 
war prospects. 

He asked if housing would be better after the war. 

“Of course!” 

‘Automobiles ?” 

“Surely!” 

“Would we have private planes?” 

“No doubt!” 

“Well, how about watches—will they be better in the 


postwar days?” Again the same answer. 


“They will be.” 

At this point his common sense went to work. He 
believed that, if anything is hard to improve, it is a fine 
timepiece. So he asked those who felt that watches, too, 
would be much better, a few years from now, that difh- 
cult little word, “Why?” 

Back came the ready reply: 

“Well, isn't everything going to be better after the 
war?” 

Like my advertising friend, I suspect that everything, 
including living standards, is not automatically going to be 
better after the waft just because the war has stimulated 
our thinking and spurred us to greater activity in certain 
Whatever is better than it used to be will have 


fields. 


ERIC A. JOHNSTON 


to be worked for. Otherwise, postwar plans are not 
plans at all—only economic soap bubbles. 

Common sense should tell us that war is death and 
destruction. War is debt. 


War is sudden waste of savings and resources slowly built 


War is dislocation of people. 


up through decades of heavy toil. 

That’s what war really is and must always be. 

Yet, a courageous, industrious nation can learn some- 
thing from war. It can improve its productive capacity, 
learn new efficiency, draw its people closer together in 
common bonds of understanding. 

Best of all, a victorious nation has a chance—only a 





chance perhaps, but still a chance—to write a peace that 
will be enduring. 

But peace, too, is a postwar product. If it is to be any 
better or more enduring than those of the past, we must 
work to make it so. 

To believe that war is a novel way to invent better 
refrigerators, streamlined trains or more comfortable 
stratoliners is unrealistic dreaming. As a matter of fact, 
we could let product improvements more or less take care 
of themselves if merely having better products would 
insure postwar progress and prosperity in our country. 
Somewhere at a basement workbench is a man with an 
all-consuming interest in radio, plastics, electronics, small 
motors, motion pictures, or what not. He is a sort of 
person we all know—never satisfied with the way any- 
thing works, forever wondering why it should not be 
simpler, cheaper or better. We can count on him for 
some new and improved products after the war. 

Somewhere else in an industrial laboratory are other 











































— X\ 

ERIC A. JOHNSTON, President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, has achieved wide recognition as an 
effective and informed spokesman for American business. 
A successful businessman in Spokane, he became a national 
figure when he was elected President of the National 
Chamber in 1942. He has been re-elected three times since 
to this post. He is a member of the Committee for Economic 
Development, the Business Advisory Council of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee of the War Manpower Commission, the Postwar 
Economic Foreign Policy Committee of the Department of 
State, the Inter-American Development Commission, ‘ the 
Advisory Committee for Civilian Policy of the War Produc- 
tion Board, and a large number of other business and 
governmental organizations. An extensive traveler within 
the United States, he has also visited the South American 
contineut, England and Russia in order to broaden his 
understanding of foreign business. His philosophy of life is 
clearly expounded in his book, AMERICA UNLIMITED. 
This article is reprinted with special permission of the 
Editor of NATION’S BUSINESS, official publication of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, March, 1945. 
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men who are under the most general instructions from 
the management to test, devise and inquire into anything 
that interests them. The management itself does not 
know what to look for. It merely knows that research 
is necessary to progress, that every product can be im- 
proved, that laboratories pay dividends over the long 
pull. From those industrial researchers, too, we can 
count on new products after the war. 

All over America this process of intelligent dissatis- 
faction goes on. It is in the tradition of our people, a 
part of their national character. You find it in a Luther 
Burbank, with his restless interest in cross-breeding 
plants; in a Steinmetz who had a notion that lightning 
could be man-made in a laboratory; in a Dr. Ernest 
Lawrence, who learned in school that an atom is “the 
smallest particle of an element that can exist,’’ and then 
built a machine to smash the atom. 

Only a few months ago two young scientists succeeded 
in reconstructing the molecule of quinine, a task which 
has challenged other scientists for a generation. And 
where of all places did they do it? In a factory in 
Cambridge, Mass., where the main interest was the 
manufacture of Polaroid lamps. 

What can the average man or woman do to help such 
people? In the early stages of their work, practically 
nothing. By their very nature, they must go on, un- 
deterred by failure and discouragement, barely interested 
in the “practical” application of their efforts. They are 
the men who solve the crossword puzzles of nature itself, 
and it is characteristic of most of them to look for an- 
other puzzle rather than try to win a prize for the one 
they have just solved. 

But there is another type of person who is as necessary 
to our progress and prosperity as the inventor. That is 
the man or woman who knows how to finance, manu- 
facture and distribute the practical results of new ideds 
and new processes. 

Our real job of postwar planning—one in which we 
can all participate without being geniuses—is to establish 
now the basic conditions which encourage such people 
to work, to restore and to put our new skills and efficiency 
to use. 

Everywhere one looks he sees opportunities waiting to 
be developed. Even here in America we have never had 
enough of anything. We do not have enough leisure, 
education, health, housing, transportation, food or per- 
sonal service. 

Not only have we never had enough but we shall have 
less than ever when the war is over. 


Mortality Rate of Businesses 

Since Pearl Harbor, more than 1,000,000 businesses 
have closed their doors. Forced out by war? Yes, and 
no. Each year for the past decade, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, between 250,000 and 450,000 
enterprises shut up shop. 

What keeps the country growing, of course, is that 
normally more new businesses start than suspend. That 
is, more people see—or think they see—an opportunity. 
They replace the enterprises which for various reasons 
wash out. ‘Thus, businesses, like human beings, have a 
birth and death rate. 

My concern for the postwar world is that we must 
avoid business birth control. We must plan now to 
replace not only the net loss of 560,000 businesses since 












Buy More War Bonds to Hasten V-Day. 


we entered the war, but must initiate three times that 
many. Our concern must be that men and women with 
good ideas and the courage to try them shall have the 
maximum opportunity to take their chance. 

There is no future for a country that spends all its 
energy in keeping old business straight and has none left 
to encourage the newcomers. Life would be dull indeed 
in a community where the doctors specialize in old folks’ 
ailments but where it isn’t popular to have a baby. A 
nation without new industries is like a country with a 
falling birth rate. 

What are the conditions under which more products 
will be invented and manufactured, more shops opened, 
more services offered? That is, what will increase the 
business birth rate of the United States? 

The answer seems so obvious that one hesitates to offer 
it. It is something we have forgotten and played down 
in our absorption with social and political reform for 
the past dozen years or more. 


Business Must Keep Share of Profit 

It comes down to this—and we may “like it or lump 
it” as children say: ; 

New businesses will be born, and established ones re- 
main healthy only if the investor with surplus funds, the 
worker with manual skill, and the manager with organiz- 
ing ability each sees a chance to profit—and to keep a 
fair share of that profit. 

Does this read like a soft approach to a plea for higher 
profits for big business? It is not intended for that pur- 
pose, but let’s look at it from that angle. 

I want to see Chrysler Corporation active, ambitious 
and prosperous because I know that when Chrysler is 
busy and profitable, things happen to small business, too. 
A Chrysler survey showed 8,079 individual subcontractors 
in 856 cities and 39 states. 

It doesn’t take much imagination to see that the local 
merchants, real estate firms, banks, local governments— 
in short, everybody in those 856 cities had a direct in- 
terest in the well-being of the Chrysler organization. 

Or take the statement of D. W. Fraser, president of 
the American Locomotive Company: 

“Without the more than 500 subcontractors, suppliers 
and the thousands of men and women in garages, machine 
shops and small manufacturing plants we could not have 
done our part of the job.... The majority of our sub- 
contractors and suppliers are small shops—many of them 
with five to 15 workers and most of them with less than 
200.” 

The incentive to make these thousands of transactions, 
however, must start at the bottom, if the whole 137,000- 
000 of us are to put our backs into the job of rebuilding 
our economy. 

Our real concern starts with some man who has 
learned a trade, has a job, but who does not expect to get 
much farther unless he starts out for himself. 

It does not matter who he is. He can be in the 
construction industry, drive a motor truck, manage a 
chain drug store—or, if you prefer, make him an under- 
taker’s assistant. 

To put even himself to work he will, on the average, 
require about $5,000 of capital at the least. If he ad- 
vances to the point of employing, nine others, he will need 
to have $50,000 in the business, because $5,000 is about 
the average capital per job in the United States. 
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Here, then, are his choices: 

He can stay on his present job which pays him a pretty 
sure $50 a week. He has built himself into it by steadi- 
ness, seniority, acquaintance with his employers and their 
customers. He has a partly-paid-for home, some insur- 
ance and a growing family. The easy thing to do is to 
play safe and let someone else take the risks. 

Or, he may find someone already in the business in a 
small way who needs not only a little more capital but 
the drive of a younger, alert partner who can bring new 
customers or new ideas. Such opportunities are advertised 
every Sunday in the New York Times, but it is a risky 
business to start out with strangers who must also be 
partners and fellow workers. 

His third choice is to find someone with money who is 
looking for something more profitable than listed com- 
mon stocks, bonds or savings bank interest. Such a 
person knows the old ventures which close each year 
are as numerous as the new ones which start. He knows 
that a firm with three employees or less has three times 
the chance of closing as one with 50 or more. Even a 
sizable business with 20 employees is twice as likely to 
fold up as the firm with 50 or more. 


Knowledge of Business Life 


If he doesn’t know such facts of business life, he has no 
money to invest unless he inherited it yesterday. 

Even the workers for a new establishment have their 
doubts. They want job security, a place to settle down, 
continuity of employment through the years. If they 
have any choice at all, the best and most efficient workers 
prefer employment in a strong established business. 

So here we have several groups of people—one with 
skill and ambition, another with money, still another 
with job training—all held back naturally and normally 
by fear. 

At the same time each is urged on by hope 
that each may profit if he takes a chance. 

Real postwar planning, therefore, should start with a 
determination to set up the social, economic and political 
conditions which give ambition the edge in the constant 
struggle between our hopes and our fears. 

But those conditions must be built on today’s realities. 
It will do us little good to hark back to the time when 
Thomas Edison, Henry Ford and John Wanamaker 
started their business ventures. Entering business today 
is a great deal different than a generation ago. 

For example, in setting up the basic conditions for 
the future, we must recognize that taxation is more 
burdensome on all ventures than 30 years ago. What 
is the cure for that? To reduce all taxes to the level 
of those days? <A good idea, but hardly practical. 

We shall be better advised to adjust our tax system 
to give the new venture certain tax advantages or exemp- 
tions until it is firmly established. Incentive taxation— 
a field still to be explored—may enable us to raise more 
geese to lay golden eggs. 

Another condition we must establish for our new 
business enterprises is easier access to working and in- 
vestment capital. Here again, times have changed. Twenty 
years ago I borrowed $35,000 from a banker to buy 
another business which would supplement the one I 
had started a few years before. He made me a character 
loan against total assets of only $10,000. 
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That particular banker was an owner-banker. He 
had full authority to take risks and possible losses. 

Many bankers will tell you that the same service 
would be available nowadays if it were not for our strict 
new banking laws. To some extent that may be true, 
but it is far from the whole answer. There is still room 
in banking and finance for imaginative, aggressive man- 
agement to meet sound business needs. 

Such opportunities do not walk into a bank. They 
must be created. They have little or nothing to do with 
legal requirements which make deposits safer and man- 
Rather they depend on the 
mental approach of our top banking policy makers. If 
their attitude is that a bank is just a vault, there can be 
no real service to borrowers. 


agement more responsible. 


From. my own current observations as a borrower 
and as a bank director, I believe the emphasis in most 
banking organizations is on the wrong place today. 

Today I know I would find not my owner-banker 
friend, but a branch manager. With the best will in 
the world, he could not take the risk himself. He would 
be obliged to send notes, collateral and credit statements 
to an executive vice president several hundred miles away. 
Being human, the branch manager would get more com- 
fort out of fingering $70,000 in collateral than in looking 
into my hopeful eyes. 

The result? I doubt if I would try today to borrow 
that $35,000 to expand my little business. 

There is still more to incentive than cheap money or 
low taxes. Men, particularly young men, want recogni- 
tion. Our newspapers are most resourceful and energetic 
in getting the picture and the story about young Jones, 
who graduated from Siwash in 1932 and has just been 
elected second vice president of a large corporation. 

But how about some news of young Mr. Smith, who 
has put his life’s savings into a venture of his own, who 
is going to work at half as much salary for the next 
few years, and is paying rent, taxes and wages in a new 
business? I have a feeling that he is fairly newsworthy, 
too. At least, I do not think he rates a headline only 
if he fails or at long last becomes a trustee of the local 
hospital. 


, Value of Subcontractors 


Still another condition for the future is a matter of 
concern to all of us. I am glad to know that our big 
corporations have passed out thousands of subcontracts 
during this period of national emergency and war. I 
shall be even more interested in figures of subcontractors 
in the days of peace. I shall hope to see thousands of 
small businesses doing similar work for the giants of in- 
dustry, for then I shall know that industry is showing 
statesmanship. It will then be clear that the leaders of 
our great national enterprises realize their long-range 
prosperity, as well as their next dividend rate, depends 
on the spread and growth of economic activity and op- 
portunity for all. 

In the same spirit, the managers of our great corpora- 
tions will take a direct interest in making materials and 
services available to their small business customers on 
favorable terms and costs, and with the same eager serv- 
ice they accord to their largest and most desirable custo- 
mers. Then again, it will be plain that big business dis- 


(Turn to “Big Ideas,” page 14.) 
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POSTWAR PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 


E. A. Goldenweiser 


HAVE NO DOUBT that you are interested 

in postwar problems I am going to talk about 
tonight, because we all are. I am going to paint 
a very broad picture, made with sweeping brush 
strokes. I shall cover a great deal more territory 
than I am competent to cover, but it is important 
to have the entire picture before us, even though 
parts of it may be very imperfect, in order to find 
the relationship of the particular field in which 
we work to the entire world panorama. We often 
see the particular little bailiwick with which we 
are intimately familiar, and in which our daily 
work lies, out of focus in relation to the numerous 
forces which shape world affairs. Even an ama- 
teurish and inexpert picture of all phases of the 
problem may be worth while; you can fill in the 
gaps, correct the mistakes, and argue about the 
controversial positions. 

What I am to talk about is postwar, and we all pray 
for it to come soon. The postwar that I am counting 
on is the end of the European War shortly, and the end 
of the Japanese War a year or so later. Perhaps the 
most important single thing to stress is that we are all 
in the same boat; that industry and agriculture, the em- 
ployer and the worker, the exporter and the importer, 
the United States and the rest of the world all have a 
common interest in establishing a prosperous group of 
nations, each functioning in its own sphere and in proper 
relationship with the others. It is the sort of world 


which Mr. Willkie meant by “One World.” 
The Field of Agriculture 


In the field of agriculture the most important thing is 
prosperity and employment of nonagricultural workers. 
Agriculture has special problems and I would not pre- 
sume to say anything about them because I would then 
be entirely over my head from the start. But we will 
agree that the principal single factor in the success of 
agriculture, without which all other factors would be 
inadequate if not futile, is the maintenance of markets 
among our own people. This means full employment at 
adequate pay, and a stable and gradually rising national 
income. 

In considering the prospects for postwar prosperity, 
we are confronted first of all with the problem of infla- 
tion. The principal thing that could cause inflation is 
an attempt by the public to convert liquid assets into 
goods and services while they are scarce. Civilian goods 
will not be in large supply immediately after the war 
because there will have to be a reconversion from the 
war effort. By the end of the war, people will have in 
their possession a much larger amount of liquid assets in 
the form of cash, bank deposits, and Government se- 
curities, than has ever been dreamed of in any country. 


Individuals and businesses other than financial institu- 
tions in the United States now have liquid assets amount- 
If they should 


ing to almost 200 billions of dollars. 


Weapons Win Battles—War Bonds Buy Weapons. 


draw them out and rush into the markets to satisfy their 
deferred demands for various articles of comfort and 
luxury and for capital goods, probably no controls would 
be strong enough to hold the tide of inflation; but I 
do not think that this will happen. People are likely 
to try to satisfy their demands in a reasonable way as 
soon as possible. I think many are likely to want to 
hold on to their savings, and particularly those who are 
not too sure of having jobs continuously will hesitate 
to dissipate their nest eggs. The large accumulation of 
liquid assets in the hands of the people is far more sig- 
nificant as a safeguard against serious deflation later 
than it is as a danger of immediate inflation. 


Recently I read articles by two sincere and capable 
people who reached exactly the opposite conclusions on 
the same factual analysis. One thought people would 
rush to spend all of their savings, and the other one 
thought they would hold onto all their savings. Con- 
sequently, one predicted a violent inflation, and the other 
a violent deflation. My own thought differs from that 
of either of them; I am in the middle of the road. I 
think we are going to have some spending, but not an 
orgy of spending. I think we will act rationally and 
continue to exercise in sufficient measure the controls to 
which we are now accustomed in order to hold the dam 
until such time as the flow of goods will be equal to the 
demand. I think, therefore, that we are likely to escape 
in this postwar period inflationary contortions such as 
we experienced after the last war. 


A much more serious and lasting problem—the one 
that will subject the effectiveness of our institutions to 
a crucial test—will be the problem of finding jobs for 
people released from the services and from war industries. 
We are going to have about 60 million people in the 
labor force two years after victory. If we allow for 
about 2 millions in fictional unemployment, which is 
largely transition from one job to another, we have to 
find 58 million jobs. That is 12 million more than we 
had in 1940. It allows, even at that, for withdrawal 
from the labor force of 4 million of the 6% million 
people now in uniform or industry who would not nor- 
mally be employed. Some of these are either too young 
or too old to be at work normally; some are women with 
families who would rather stay at home to take care of 
the children. Should they go back to nonemployment, 
we would still have 58 million jobs to find. These 
figures include persons in the armed forces. 

In order to have enough jobs for these people two 
years after the war we must have a gross national output 
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at 1943 prices of something like 170 billion dollars a 
year, which corresponds to a national income of about 
140 billions a year. We use the larger of the two 
figures, the national product, because it measures what 
is actually produced. The difference between national 
product and national income is largely two items, de- 
preciation and business taxes; it is easier to subdivide 
We state 


these figures in dollars only because the dollar is a unit 


the total before these items are deducted. 


of measurement common to machines, toothpicks, serv- 
iges, and all of the things which have to be added to- 
gether. I think the figures could be expressed in index 
numbers just as well as in dollars. They are more relia- 
ble as an indication of trends than as a measure of 
quantity. 

Gross National Output 

In indicating that gross national output must be 170 
billion dollars, I assume that prices will remain at the 
1943 level. If prices go down, the same output will be 
represented by a smaller figure, and if prices go up, the 
amount will go up. What we are talking about is a 
measure of physical quantity of production expressed 
for convenience in dollars. 

This 170 billion dollars allows for a 15 per cent reduc- 
tion from the volume of national output we have now. 
That 15 per cent reduction can occur without too much 
(1) the withdrawal 
of 4 million persons from the labor force, already men- 
tioned; (2) a reduction in hours of labor from 48 to, 
say, about 40; and (3) the shifting of many workers 
to jobs where they will produce less in an hour than 
they did in highly mechanized war work. 
factors would permit a reduction of 15 per cent in gross 


unemployment for three reasons: 


These three 


" output without causing unemployment. At the same 
time, we allow for an increase in productivity per man 
hour of about 10 per cent over prewar. 

When you are thinking about 170 billions as com- 
pared with something like 90 billions in 1939, you do 
not want -to think this represents a 90 per cent increase 
in output. You want to remember that the 170 includes 
an increase in prices that has occurred since 1939, so that 
what we are talking about is an increase of something 
a little over 50 per cent. 

With all these explanations, we have to find enough 
production to add up to something like 170 billions, if 
we are going to keep the people employed. Of this, 
about 30 billions may be work for the Federal, State, 
and municipal governments; about 113 billions may be 
taken off the market by consumers, and about 27 billions 
may represent demand for producers’ goods. You can 
distribute the whole among the parts in some other way. 
You can have more consumption goods and less pro- 
ducers’ goods, or more Government spending and less 
private purchases, or less Government spending and more 
buying by consumers. These figures are based on such 
estimates as are possible on the basis of more-or-less 
reasonable probabilities. 

To attain the goal we will have to have an enormous 
increase of consumption of all kinds of goods. We will 
have to have building on an unprecedented scale. We 
will have to have a very large outlay for new plant and 
equipment, a building up of inventories, about 2 billion 
dollars of excess of exports over imports, and various 
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other items. We will have to do a very good job of 
production and consumption, indeed, and it will require 
every effort of which we are capable. 

The other extreme from this 170 billions would be 
something like 110 billions, which is the figure for 1939 
raised by the increase in the price level through 1943, 
If we allowed our total production to go down to that 
level, we would have 20 million unemployed, and that, 
of course, is absolutely unthinkable and intolerable. Our 
future economic destiny lies somewhere between having 
production of 170 billions and 2 million unemployed, 
and production of 110 billions and 20 million unem- 
ployed. The nearer we come to the top figure the more 
it will have been worth while to fight for our institu- 
tions, and the closer we get to the bottom figure the 
more of a defeat we shall have to accept for our economic 
and political institutions. I do not think that we need 
to be defeatists about this. We have a formidable task, 
but we have shown that we are capable of performing 
formidable tasks. If we analyze the problem, and get 
the judgment of the best people in the country on the 
subject, and formulate our course of action, and _ stick 
to it, we shall find a solution. 

I am going to propose a program, recognizing my own 
limitations, but with the conviction that the one thing 
we cannot afford to do is drift. Let those who can do 
better try it, fill in the gaps, amend the program; what 
we need is to crystallize the best thought we can muster 
on this crucial subject. 

In this program I assume that we are going to keep 
all the war controls necessary until the flow of goods 
from factories to civilians is sufficient to meet the de- 
mand. I take it for granted that we are going to have 
a rational demobilization program. I assume that hours 
of labor will be reduced to prewar, but that further 
reduction in hours will wait until our productivity is such 
that all essential needs can be met and we can afford 
to take it easier. Any reduction based on share-the-work 
philosophy would be short-sighted policy. 


Peace, First and Foremost Objective 


1. Peace. Our first and foremost objective should 
be peace. We have helped to lay the cornerstone for 
peace in the Dumbarton Oaks agreements, and I think 
they should be carried through successfully. 

2. Maintenance of income. Second is maintenance of 
income, and under that the first item is wage policy. 
The policy that commends itself to me is a reasonable 
adjustment of wages to increases in the cost of living, 
with further increases as productivity increases. 

The other part of the maintenance of income program 
is agricultural policy. We have to maintain food stand- 
ards. We have to encourage the diversion from agri- 
culture of such elements as are not needed to raise the 
economically necessary amount of product. We have to 
find means for maintaining agricultural income. We 
must include crop insurance. This is merely an indica- 
tion of the general line I would take, with emphasis that 
in agriculture as in industry we must maintain income. 
The Government should 
guarantee to every American a minimum standard. We 
have a kind of minimum now in that we don’t intend 
to have anyone starve or freeze or go without shelter, 
but it differs too widely. It depends too much on the 


3. Government guarantees. 


Buy War Bonds Every Payday. 
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disorganized action of individuals and groups. There 
should be established a standard of living below which 
no person in this country needs to fall under any circum- 
stances; a minimum of food, a minimum of clothing, 
a minimum of shelter, education, and medical care, and 
even of money. That is the floor on which to start, and 
below which no one should have to fall. I think that 
is basic. I think our minimum standard is too low, and 
we have to find means of raising it. 

As a part of this I suggest that we ought to have 
better organization among the lowest income groups; 
where we have effective organization we usually have 
better standards. I think that the best way in which 
standards can be obtained without too much Government 
interference is by increased bargaining power, and bar- 
gaining power means organization. Therefore, what we 
need is better organization among the lower income 
groups. This should be a broad objective of public 
policy. I am not prepared to outline the means of 
achieving it. 

As a part of Government guarantees we should have 
expanded social security. Our social insurance program 
does not cover enough of our population or all of the 
risks which are properly insurable, and benefits are too 
small in amount and too short in duration. Nearly all 
countries other than the United States, for instance, have 
made health an important part of their social insurance 
systems. These shortcomings are now recognized and 
probably will be corrected, but an adequate social insur- 
ance program should be mentioned as a part of the 
economic program because it would counter deflation and 
give the people a greater feeling of assurance in planning 
ahead. 


A Job for Everyone 


The other thing that I think the Government should 
guarantee is some kind of job to every person who can 
work. If a person has done all he can to find a job and 
still can’t find one, the Government ought to offer him 
a job. The worker should be encouraged to look for 
other work, perhaps by lower wages or otherwise. ‘This 
does not apply to regular Government projects, only to 
the marginal element. I think that the least costly and 
the most direct and effective way to assure that a de- 
flationary cycle does not get under way is to see to it 
that no one who is able and willing to work need be idle. 
There are ways for the Government to do that and it 
is my conviction that if the Government undertook to 
do it there would be more feeling of security and less 
hesitation about continuing normal standards of living. 
Consequently a deflationary cycle would be less likely 
to get under way and there would be less occasion than 
otherwise for the Government to do much spending for 
the purpose. 

+. Public works. 
should be adopted. It could include a great many things 


A broad policy of public works 


such as roads, schools, libraries, hospitals, recreation 
facilities, irrigation, drainage, urban rehabilitation, and 
improvement in facilities available to farmers. Public 
works should be timed so as to help stabilize the economy 
by undertaking more in periods of economic decline and 
less at times of a threatening boom. Wages in such pub- 
lic works should be at standard levels. The provision 
for guaranteeing jobs would come into effect only as a last 
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resort when, after the regular public works were under 
way, some persons would still be unable to find employ- 
ment. 

5. Government regulation. The next heading is 
Government regulation. I think we should have a 
vigorous policy of discouraging monopolistic practices 
that, through limiting..or destroying competition, curtail 
output and sustain artificially high prices. The play of 
economic forces in a competitive economy should not be 
interfered with by monopoly controls. I do not believe 
that all economic ills can be cured in this way, but en- 
couraging free competition and insisting on fair business 
practices should be part of the over-all program. 


The Subject of Taxation 


The other phase of Government regulation that I 
wish to mention—one usually listed under a different 
heading—is taxation. Taxation should be viewed as 
part of the social and economic program and should be 
so designed as to encourage economic stability and prog- 
ress. There should be no sales tax because it falls heavily 
on the poor and discourages consumption. Income taxes 
should be the greatest single instrument in the tax field, 
but they should be as moderate as is consistent with 
providing necessary income for the Government. Busi- 
ness taxes should not be so high as to discourage enter- 
prise unduly and there should be some relief from double 
taxation of distributed corporate earnings. Special care 
should be taken to leave sufficient incentive for small and 
new business. In figuring income taxes there should be 
more liberal allowance for losses in order to encourage 
risk-taking; if windfall profits are taxed there should be 
adequate deductions for losses. This point is being 
recognized and is being incorporated in various recom- 
mendations. 

It may be that we ought to have the Swedish plan of 
reducing taxes for plant construction during periods of 
depression. Perhaps we should have a somewhat flexible 
scale of taxation by which the Administration would have 
authority to give tax incentives for construction expendi- 
tures in periods of business contraction so that people 
would try to build then rather than in periods of ex- 
pansion. Whether this plan would fit our conditions 
needs to be examined, but it has an appeal as a reasonable 
means for reducing fluctuations in economic activity. 

6. The budget. Let us now turn to the way all these 
policies will be reflected in the budget. In a period of 
prosperity every attempt should be made to balance the 
budget and to diminish the public debt, but in a period 
of recession very little attention should be paid to the 
budget. It is better to unbalance it deliberately by doing 
the things that need to be done to stem depression, rather 
than to permit it to be unbalanced by hasty emergency 
outlays and a reduction in tax revenue, as has been the 
case in the past. The thing I wish to stress in connection 
with the budget is that it should not be considered of 
paramount importance in and of itself. In time of de- 
pression, we should do what is necessary in the general 
program, and, if this results in expenditures above re- 
ceipts, that does not matter and cannot be avoided in 
any case. With the return of prosperity, tax revenue is 
likely to rise, even with no increase in rates, and then 
we should balance the budget and reduce the debt. What 
I want to emphasize is that neither budget balancing nor 
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deficit financing is in itself a program or a remedy for 
economic ills. Both policies should be viewed as the 
resultants of carrying out a rational economic program. 
With such a program the budget will take care of itself; 
without it any budget policy will be wholly ineffective. 

7. International trade. In international trade we need 
two particular things, besides many others that cannot 
be discussed now. One is a rational commercial policy 
adapted to a creditor nation, which means that in the 
long run we have to import more goods than we sell 
abroad. We cannot be a creditor nation and have what 
is erroneously called a favorable balance of trade. 
Whether we work through trade agreements or otherwise 
is another question, but we have to have a commercial 
policy that fits in with our international responsibilities and 
with our position as a creditor nation. Second, we ought 
to adopt some plan like the Bretton Woods Monetary 
Fund in order to establish stability in the exchanges, 
provide for flexibility when necessary, and help in emer- 
gencies. We should also encourage international invest- 
ment, which will be absolutely necessary in the liberated 
countries and in the development of new resources in 
many other countries. For that purpose there was pro- 
posed at Bretton Woods a well worked-out plan of inter- 
national organization for investment purposes. 


Value of Government Bonds 


8. Money and credit. In the monetary field we must 
in the first place maintain the value of Government 
bonds. In view of the fact that all kinds of people and 
businesses and institutions will be holding bonds, their 
value must remain stable. This will have to be one of 
the financial cornerstones. With the enormous volume 
of potential investment funds in the hands of the public, 
it is improbable that there will be any tendency for bonds 
to decline in value. Nevertheless, the decision to main- 
tain their value must be made, and followed by action 
if it should become necessary. ‘This country will have to 
adjust itself to a 2% per cent interest rate as the return 
on safe, long-time money, because the time has come 
when returns on pioneering capital can no longer be 
unlimited as they were in the past. That does not mean 
that short-time money rates should not move up and 
down. 

We have to have liberal financing arrangements for 
reconversion, particularly of small businesses. I think 
large business has such vast resources and knows the ropes 
so well that it can be depended upon to take care of 
itself, but it is essential to have provision, through banks 
or other institutions, to take care of the requirements of 
small business in reconversion. 

The central banking mechanism must retain all the 
powers it has, both quantitative and qualitative. Prob- 
ably there should be an increase in Federal Reserve 
powers over reserve requirements in order to give the 
System more influence over the expansion of credit than 
it has had since the great inflow of gold. Existing quali- 
tative controls over speculative loans in the stock market 
and too easy terms on instalment credit should be de- 
veloped further, and other selective controls should be 
established for, say, real-estate and commodity loans. 
Those weapons should be added to the arsenal of re- 
straints available to monetary policy. 

In the management of the banking system emphasis 
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should be on seeing that banks render services commen- 
surate with their cost to the community. Banks’ earn- 
ings must be adequate to secure sufficient capital, to pay 
expenses, to yield a reasonable return, and no more, 
With the very large growth in the Government portfolio, 
there is danger that bank earnings will be unnecessarily 
large. Some device must be found to prevent this from 
happening for this would be no more desirable than it 
would be to permit the banks to suffer from inadequate 
earnings. The banking function, like every other eco- 
nomic function, is justified only insofar as it gives service 
for the returns it receives and the policy of the banking 
authorities should be guided by that principle. 

9. Agency for formulating economic policies. This 
covers pretty nearly the entire water front, except that we 
have to have in the Government a place for formulating 
over-all economic policies. We have to have a person 
in Washington whose duty it is to do that and to present 
his conclusions for consideration to the President, to the 
Congress, and to the Cabinet. This person should prob- 
ably be located in the Executive Offices and he should 
have advisory committees drawn from the Departments, 
from Congress, and from the various economic groups 
of the population. He should have access to all avail- 
able information and responsibility for using the informa- 
tion in working out programs. Neither the President 
nor the Cabinet nor Congress can do this work. Someone 
must have the function of serving them and the country 
in this way. He should have no powers beyond that of 
making recommendations. All the work that is being 
done here in Washington and in the States should be 
brought into focus by an agency specifically charged with 
that duty. wae 


Ray Bulte to Succeed Sigmund Wolfort 


Ray Bulte, assistant Credit Manager, Stix, Baer & 
Fuller, St. Louis, will be promoted to Credit Manager 
to succeed Sigmund Wolfort, upon his retirement, as 
noted on page 18. Mr. Bulte has been with the depart- 
ment since 1928. He is a Past President of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Credit Men of St. Louis. 


Robert S. Smith Elected Ward’s Treasurer 


Robert S. Smith has been elected Treasurer of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Chicago, succeeding H. L. Pearson, 
who resigned. Mr. Smith joined Ward’s in 1924 and 
in 1935 became assistant Treasurer in charge of credit 
operations. 





Frederick Meyerheim 


Frederick Meyerheim, 79, President, Furchgott’s, 
Jacksonville, Fla., died at his home April 1. A native 
of New York, he joined the store in 1888. He was a 
life member of Kiwanis and active in other civic and 
fraternal organizations. He is survived by his son, a 
daughter-in-law, a sister, three nieces and a nephew. 


Herbert E. Waite 


Herbert E. Waite, 48, General Manager, Buffum’s, 
Long Beach, Calif., died April 28, following an opera- 
tion for a brain tumor. Starting as basement Mer- 
chandise Manager, he had been with the store since 1921. 
He is survived by his widow and two daughters. 





Bring Them Back Sooner—Buy War Bonds. 
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Selling the Business to the Public 


Is Everybody's Business in the Firm 


Louis Spencer 
General Manager, Spencer Collection Service, Oakland, California 
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The President expands his chest, 

Sticks thumbs in armholes of his vest, 
And pridefully declares that HE 

Is MOST important in the Com-pan-ie. 


The Manager of the Selling Staff 
Suppresses his desire to laugh, 
And tells his friends, as oft he can, 

That HE’S the all-important man. 


The Buyer of the stuff that’s sold, 
With manner confident and bold, 

Says the firm would wilt and die, 
If HE were not around to buy. 


The Advertising Manag-er 
Is ever ready to concur 

With the thought that only HE 
Insures the firm’s pros-per-ity. 





The Manager of the Credit Crew 
Thinks of things that he must do, 
And modestly, he will imply 
That HE’S the firm’s IMPORTANT guy. 


The funny thing, in this conflict, 

Is that the claims don’t contradict. 
MOST important is EACH man 

In any firm’s big caravan. 


The powerful MORAL, old as Time, 
Has oft been told in pe and rhyme. 

No one man rates ALL the fame. 
United Effort wins the game. 


But, United Effort must be fused, 
And welded well as it is used. 

ONE big, and bright, and lofty goal 
Must be the Mecca of the WHOLE. 
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BUSINESSMAN called at the office of an 

Advertising Agency after the staff had left 
for the day. Only the colored boy, who acted as 
porter and messenger, was on hand. When the 
caller explained that he wanted to engage the 
Agency to put some salesmanship into his busi- 
ness, the colored boy replied in this characteristic 
fashion: 

“Well suh, you-all done come to da right place. 
Salesmanship is the onliest thing we ain’t got 
nuthin’ else but. So, jest you-all leave yo name, 
‘cause [’se guine to hab de big boss call on you 
t’morrow, furstest thing he do. He shore’ll be 
mighty honored. Yas Suh!” 

That colored boy was a true salesman, notwithstanding 
his menial position. He was doing his loyal best to win 
the good will of a potential patron, without giving a 
thought to the fact that he was not employed for that 
express purpose. 

The most important single element in a firm’s success 
No matter how well it is conceived, 
located, financed, or managed, the firm will not live 
and prosper unless it is sold to the people on whom it 
must depend for its patronage. The firm’s justification 
for existence must become generally known, if it is to 
survive, and to leave the job to the voluntary, word-of- 
mouth endorsements of patrons is unintelligent, risky and 
utterly without any reasonable excuse. 

The point is recognized. It is a sorry firm, indeed, 
that does not fully understand the need for salesmanship, 
and most firms employ sales specialists for the purpose 
of promoting their business plans. But, even in this 
modern day, there remain many executives who appar- 
ently do not comprehend that regardless of how efficient 
their Sales and Advertising Managers may be, the selling 


is salesmanship. 
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job calls for the enlistment, or draft of every member 
of the firm’s personnel that comes in contact with the 
public, from the President down to the ones who operate 
the elevators. 

Before revealing why the foregoing statements are 
brought in this manner to the specific attention of Credit 
Managers, let us first define Salesmanship. What is it? 
In plain, simple words, salesmanship is the art of making 
people want the products, or services, one has to sell. 
The want is indicated in scores of ways. People may 
want to patronize a firm because it is friendly, because 
it is reliable, because it offers good values and good assort- 
ments, because it is convenient, because it extends credit 
accommodations, et cetera, or because it offers a combina- 
tion of all such things. 

But, the only legitimate excuse for any firm’s existence 
is its willingness to cater to the wants of people. From 
the original source of the product, or service, to the time 
the purveyor delivers it to the ultimate consumer, or 
customer, the general idea of salesmanship must be kept 
in mind. If the manufacturer, for example, makes people 











AT THE 1934 convention of the National 
Retail Credit Association held in Memphis, 
Tenn., by unanimous vote of the delegates 
present, the title ‘‘Manager of Credit Sales’’ 
was adopted. It was felt by the convention 
that a successful Credit Manager must have 
the sales point of view—must be a builder 
of sales. 

If you do not agree with the thoughts 
expressed by Mr. Spencer, send us your reply 
for publication in a future issue of The 
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want his products, and the purveyor does not make people 
want to accept them from him, the chain is weakened to 
the extent that the purveyor has disregarded his responsi- 
bility in the matter. 

Likewise, if one Department or one individual in a 
firm is efficient in causing people to want to deal with the 
firm, and if other Departments or individuals counteract 
the want by creating negative impressions, the fat is in 
the fire. The truth is so elemental that an apology would 
be in order for mentioning it, were it not so carelessly 
ignored by so many executives at this time. 

Having thus laid the foundation for this thesis on 
salesmanship, it will be considered in order to relate an 
incident or two involving Credit Departments, for the 
constructive purpose of making Credit Managers want 
to become better salesmen, for their own, and their firm’s 
benefit : 

Incidents Showing 
Need for Better Salesmanship 


Experience No. 1—A collection firm effected the col- 
lection of several delinquent accounts from a crafty indi- 
vidual. It was a distinct accomplishment. The debtor 
was well known in credit and collection circles as being 
a very hard man to handle. The Collection Executive 
learned that a retail firm also had delinquent claims 
against the same fellow. Consequently, he wrote a 
letter to the firm’s Credit Manager and explained why 
he could probably cause the debtor to pay the account. 
He asked for permission to serve. The Credit Manager 
did not even acknowledge the letter. 

Experience No. 2—A businessman and his wife had 
for years been good-paying, charge-account customers of 
a busy store. ‘They have ever observed the requirements 
of Regulation W. Recently, the man’s wife ordered 
some merchandise to be charged and delivered. The 
merchandise was delivered C.O.D. Fortunately, the 
man’s wife was at home when it came, and luckily she 
had enough money in the house to pay the C.O.D. 
charges. The businessman, thinking to be of service, re- 
ported the incident to the store by letter, so that the 
store could take steps to prevent other such mistakes. 
His letter was not even acknowledged. 

Experience No. 3—An individual who operates a suc- 
cessful business service, and whose family generously 





patronizes firms which require the sort of services he 
renders, often calls special attention to his service when 
remitting checks to pay the family bills. His checks are 
cashed with alacrity. But almost never does he receive 
a word of acknowledgment in respect to the service he 
must sell, in order to make enough money to pay the bills 
his family creates. 

It is of course true that Credit Managers have tradi- 
tionally subscribed to the theory that they are not sales- 
men, but rather that they constitute the necessary “safety- 
valves” who function to hold the obstreperous salesmen 
in check, as it were. Jn defense of Credit Managers, it 
must be admitted that their employers have contributed 
to this erroneous illusion, by restricting Credit Managers 
in their activities. But, if business is to survive in the 
coming days of active competition, all executives must 
relinquish out-dated points of view. 

The Credit Manager involved in Experience No. 1 
does not know it, but the collection executive who offered 
him a splendid opportunity to collect a bad debt, will 
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build a fine, new home as soon as war conditions will per- 
mit. He will, at that time, be an important potential 
customer of the Credit Manager’s firm. It would have 
been so easy for the Credit Manager to have granted 
this fellow the courtesy of a reply, even if he did not 
want to employ him. But, no attempt was made to make 
the man want to become a patron, and no attempt was 
made to cause the collector to want to tip the Credit 
Manager off to any more collection possibilities. The 
collector holds no resentment. He simply deplores the 
lack of salesmanship on the part of the Credit Manager. 

This same lack of salesmanship is deplored in Experi- 
ence No. 2 and Experience No. 3. In each case good, 
bill-paying customers were given a silent snub, instead 
of being tendered some token of appreciation. Patronage 
is extended in such circumstances, not because of sales- 
manship, but despite the lack of it. It is argued that 
Credit Managers, by failing to employ vision, are handi- 
capping not only themselves, but also their firms. If 
they have by nature and force of circumstances been 
denied the selling instinct, they should cultivate it. They 
must want to cultivate it for their own advancement. 

To be fair and generous, it must be admitted that the 
War can be blamed for some of the mistakes, or “sins 
of omission,” that are now prevalent. The demands of 
War are so great that they focus the fullest attributes of 
salesmanship on the business of War. The people must 
be sold on the idea of cooperating in every way possible 
in the effort to win both the War and the Peace. They 
must not only be sold, but resold daily until victory is 
secured. 

The imperative drain on the selling ability of the Na- 
tion’s leaders and business executives is so exhausting as 
to leave but little strength for the selling of anything 
else. Consequently, salesmanship, as applied to business, 
has become somewhat a lost art. 


Lack of Salesmanship 
Often Causes Business Failures 


It is ever thus, in times of War. At the close of World 
War I, it is a matter of history that many of the 
Nation’s leading business institutions were forced to 
employ. highly skilled persons to teach their employees 
anew how to exefcise salesmanship. In fact, some hitherto 
successful firms had neglected the common garden variety 
of salesmanship to such an extent that they were forced 
out of business, because they could not overcome the ill 
effects created. Other firms, which had been leaders in 
their fields, were compelled to drop back to second and 
third positions. 

Any ordinary observer will testify, as a result of his 
own experience, that salesmanship, as it pertains to com- 
mercial activities, is at a very low ebb at this time. Not 
only has the War distracted attention from it, but War 
has created a seller's market. The ability to dispose of 
practically anything, if one can get it, has contributed to 
an attitude on the part of purveyors that is in direct con- 
trast to the attitude they will take when competition 
comes—as it surely will. 


Nothing is more plausible than the contention that 
more salesmanship on the part of every individual in a 
firm will soon be demanded, and nothing is more true 
than that today’s indifference to salesmanship will be re- 
gretted. kkk 
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Why Should | Join the 


National Retail Credit Association? 


EMBERSHIP in the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation gives you just about what you put into 
it. You may be opposed to the Association because 
membership therein will result in divulgence of certain 
information about your business practices. Today, how- 
ever, no modern business concern holds any mysterious 
methods for successful enterprise that are not known 
to many competitors. By maintaining an_ isolationist 
policy you are depriving yourself of the advantages 
offered through the exchange of ideas, as it stands to 
reason that if there are fifty secrets among fifty men and 
each tells the others his secret, a man will get forty-nine 
pieces of information in return for his one. In this re- 
spect, the contacts that one makes by being a member 
of the National Retail Credit Association will pay 
dividends. 
Of the many benefits offered here are four you may 
expect to enjoy: 


1. The Association will keep you informed of 
all new developments 


Your credit job includes the protection of accounts 
receivable, credit terms, types of customers, manner of 
collecting accounts, what records are to be kept, and 
looking ahead and making sound suggestions. Are you 
credit men and women doing the original, imaginative, 
creative thinking which you should be doing? ‘The 
Annual Conferences of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation will offer constructive information for you in 
these respects. 

Many of you attended the 31st Annual Conference and 
Credit Sales Forum in Milwaukee last May. ‘There 
you learned that an overwhelming demand for consumer 
credit after the war is expected. You were also in- 
formed that we are concerned with the danger of a 
breakdown of the credit structure when conditions change 
and Government regulation of retail credit is withdrawn. 
You learned that right now consumer credit is the 
soundest that it has ever been. Approximately 60 per 
cent of all retail sales before the war were credit sales. 
Today only 40 per cent is on credit. You found out that 
these conditions are the results of three causes: 

(a) Scarcity of merchandise. 

(b) Enforcement of Regulation W by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

(c) An increased public income. 

You were informed that all three of these credit con- 
trols might disappear overnight, but that the National 
Retail Credit Association was seeking voluntarily oper- 
ated community credit control plans which would prevent 
prewar credit evils. We also advised you that we be- 
lieve the government should have nothing to do with 
credit control beyond the emergency period for which 
Regulation W was intended. 






They Also Serve Who Buy and Hold War Bonds. 


Harold E. Scherer 


2. The Credit World 


The National Retail Credit Association will keep you 
informed on the latest developments in retail credit 
practices in all parts of the United States and Canada 
through its publication The Crepir Wortp. Each issue 
contains articles by leading credit men and women from 
every section of the country. It is a practical aid, worth 
many times the price of membership, and, since it is the 
only publication of its kind, no retail credit executive 
or anyone interested in retail credit should be without it. 


3. The Association will explain and clarify 
Government ruling effecting credit policies 


The National Retail Credit Association made the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act and Regulation 
W understandable to credit granters. In addition, R. 
Preston Shealey, Washington Counsel of the Association, 
prepared and distributed Information Release No. 26 
regarding Garnishment of Federal Employees’ salaries. 
There is also a possibility that merchants and other busi- 
nessmen may request Social Security and Unemploy- 
ment data as a basis for extending consumer credit. It 
is desirable that credit executives give some thought to 
this situation and, if interested, write the National Office, 
St. Louis, Mo. The G.I. Bill of Rights contains a 
provision for credit reports, the result of the excellent 
work of Mr. Shealey. 


4. The Association will guide a public relations 
program and be responsible for consumer 
credit education 


This is one of the most important benefits that you 
can get from the National Retail Credit Association, 
not only for the present but for the future as well. A 
hard, cold no to a customer hits and hurts him. The 
credit department in your business has been misnamed. 
It should be called the Public Relations Department as it 
is more important to your business than your Sales De- 


partment. Why? Because it is required to secure 
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excellent case histories, and the personnel therein are the 
first to make a lasting impression on your customers. It 
has a human interest in your business. 

This department is charged with the control of the 
accounts receivable and must watch the trends of cus- 
tomer charge buying. It can either do a good job of 
assisting your customers to keep their accounts paid as 
agreed, or it can drive business away with poor letters, 
inefficient personnel or bad collection methods. After the 
account is paid in full, it is your job to keep that customer 
coming back into the store. 

Nothing thrills me more than to be able to work out 
a satisfactory budget with one of our patients, talk over 
the family’s financial problems with him and help him 
figure out a workable solution. There is nothing I like 
better than to see old patients coming back often to 
see their doctor. The same should be true in your busi- 
ness every day. 

Human Interest Program 


It should be easy for you to build a human interest 
program in your business because you will get the com- 
bined experience of all the members of the Association and 
will find that a close spirit of cooperation exists. When 
you get a good idea you cannot start using it the next 
day. Your public must be educated to the use of it. 
After all, you want to change some of their habits and 
you know from experience how hard it is to change one 
of your own. 

The public must be advised of the background, the rea- 
son why the change is being made, how you intend to 
develop your program and what results you expect to 
get. You must get them to cooperate in your plans for 
tomorrow, otherwise it might not succeed. It will also be 
well for everyone, from the boy who comes in after school 
to do odd jobs, to the boss himself, to learn the type of 
impression the store makes on its customers; know what 
the firm’s policies are; learn about the type of mer- 
chandise carried; seek to reinforce the company’s good 
will; and be able to make suggestions as to how new 
business can be secured. 

Though every worker desires more wages, more oppor- 
tunity, better conditions, etc., he wants, above all, to feel 
that he belongs. It is the spirit of selling an organization 
that counts. Get the confidence of the public and you 
will have no difficulty in getting patronage. Inspire your 
entire force with the right spirit of service and encourage 
every sign of it. 

See that your customers buy with understanding. 
Treat them as guests, when they come and go, whether 
they buy or not. Give them all that can be given fairly. 
Remember always that the recollection of quality remains 
long after the price is forgotten. If you do this, your 
business will prosper by a happy and natural process. 

I have related these four benefits to drive this one 
point home: ‘There is hardly a problem, a condition, an 
objective, or an idea of any businessman which cannot be 
solved through unified action. Now, should you join 
the National Retail Credit Association? I say the 
answer should be “Yes.” 


half a job. 


Don’t be satisfied with only 
Go the whole way. wk 
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Buy War Bonds to Have and to Hold. 
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courages monopoly as a matter of statesmanship and fore- 
sight. 

Let me emphasize that I am not proposing or recom- 
mending an industrial feudalism provided it is kept 
benevolent and generous. In my own business I am per- 
fectly willing to subcontract for other and larger com- 
panies but I want and intend to keep a place and main- 
tain an identity in competitive markets. 

When I look at the tremendous productive capacity 
of our factories and farms—45 per cent higher per man 
hour than in 1929—it makes only common sense to me 
that we should encourage thousands more, not fewer, 
independent small enterprises to help distribute that 
production to our own people and to all who can buy 
it abroad. 

Government has moved into fields of private business 
enterprise to an astonishing degree in the past 15 years. 
Men have seen many sinister meanings in this develop- 
ment. It has been called Socialism, Communism, be- 
trayal of the Constitution and of the Bill of Rights. 

Well, perhaps it is simpler than that. Every school- 
boy is taught that nature abhors a vacuum. He per- 
forms experiments in physics to show how air will rush 
into a complete void. If we apply the same principle 
to our economic and social life, we will come out with 
this parallel: Government rushes into any field where 
individual initiative and enterprise fail to meet a social 
or economic need. 

It is the task of our businessmen to help prevent these 
economic vacuums, 

I have touched on only a few of the subjects involved 
in our basic postwar planning. There are many other 
factors in a vibrant, expanding economy. One other is 
perhaps worth emphasis: 

In all fairness we must admit that, more than any- 
thing else, business volume solves more problems than 
we do. There is a point in volume where almost any- 
thing we try succeeds, and a point where nothing we 
might do would pay a dividend. 


Volume of Business 


Volume in business depends on the hopes and fears 
of our customers, our workers, our associates and our 
competitors. 

It is good statesmanship to devote sume time each year 
to the common problems of business. Through his cham- 
ber of commerce and his trade association any manager 
of a business can do much to heighten the hopes and 
reduce the fears of his fellow managers in commerce 
and industry. 

So we come back to the simple premise: We can let 
the gadget improvements take care of themselves if we 
establish now the basic conditions which encourage peo- 
ple to work, to restore and to put their new skills and 
efficiency to use. 

We must have more people going into business than 
ever before. Yes, and more people going out of business, 
too. The birth and death rates of business cannot, and 
should not, be controlled if we are to preserve political 
and economic democracy. ake 
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Developing 
Executive 
Leadership 


Gertrude H. Sykes 


? 1941, as a part of an employee morale survey 
conducted for us by Charles C. Stech, of New 
York City, 164 executives and supervisors were 
asked to answer a leadership questionnaire. The 
74 questions were designed to provoke thinking 
on the art of executive leadership and to discover 
through the replies leadership standards for our 
own organization, based on our own thinking. 
Leadership was defined as “The ability to get 
one’s subordinates to turn out work gladly and 
willingly.” 
The questions covered six fundamental ideas: 
Group 1—Praise and constructive criticism or blame as pro- 
ductive tools in the hands of a leader. 
Group 2—Social and business manners in a leader. 
Group 3—The leader as a teacher. ee 
Group 4—Problems of the leader in maintaining depart- 
ment morale. 
Group 5—The “open door” policy at Schuster’s. 
Group 6—The leader’s responsibilities for mental wages as 
well as for money wages. 
When the questionnaires were distributed, each super- 


visor was told that he should feel free to discuss the pos- 
sible answers with anyone within the organization or 
outside of it. A typical question and its range of answers 
follow: : 

To what extent is it possible for a very skillful executive to 
give a reprimand or criticism in such a way as to leave the 
employee more interested and enthusiastic than before, rather 
than resentful and antagonistic? 

It is always possible. 
Usually. 

About half the time. 
Rarely. 

Never. 

At a series of round-table conferences attended by 
15 to 20 supervisors, each executive had an opportunity 
to discuss his interpretation of the questions and to ex- 
press his frank opinion on the preferred answers. A 
stenographic record was made of each of the conferences. 

The conference meetings resulted in voluminous notes, 
and in a desire to discuss leadership standards and 
methods and to arrive at mutual understanding of leader- 
ship principles. 

The next step presented a problem in procedure. We 
are a retailing organization operating three stores and 
a service building. Because of our multiple-store opera- 
tion we have a higher percentage of employees in super- 
visory capacity than would be the case in a single store. 
For example, a buyer who would have one assistant in 
a single-store operation has three in our organization. 
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March, 1945. 
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To meet that condition, we have for years used the con- 
ference or committee method to bring our supervisors 
together for cooperative planning, for unification of the 
organization, for educational purposes, and for expediting 
action. We drew upon this experience to guide our 
leadership discussions. 

Eight committees of three supervisors from each -of 
the stores and the service building were selected. Each 
group elected a chairman. Those chairmen, as a group, 
recommended a definite procedure for handling the 
notes, this calling for a statement of the question; a 
tabulation of questionnaire results; and a discussion of 
preferred answers, including reasons for and against, 
desirable and undesirable results, and use of illustrative 
material. The chairmen agreed that the committees 
should be responsible for representing the thinking of 
the conference groups, further agreeing that they should 
challenge any such attitude as “management expects us 
-. o 

It was also agreed that each committee, upon becoming 
familiar with the committee’s responsibilities, should in- 
vite other supervisors to participate in the discussion of 
the conference notes. Their success is shown by the fact 
that 18 major executives, 60 executives, and 86 junior 
executives answered the questionnaire; the same number 
participated in conference discussion; and 4, 24, and 29, 
respectively, of the three groups noted, participated. in 
discussion on the conference notes. 

The committee worked for almost a year on the notes 
from the conference meetings—and the discussions were 
not confined to committee meetings, being continued at 
the luncheon table and occasionally on streetcars. Dif- 
ferences of opinion were argued, and major executives 
were consulted. It was an interesting period. 

Executives discovered that there was a need to define 
words, that their expressions did not mean what they 
expected them to mean to another supervisor. Those 
participating in the discussions became better acquainted. 
Executive challenged executive to be more realistic about 
some of the problems under consideration. 


Criticisms of Executives 

Perhaps no question aroused more discussion than this: 
When an executive is criticizing an empolyee’s work, to 
what extent, if any, should he try to mention something 
praiseworthy at the same time? Be 

That question was approached with great caution and 
resignation by the committee in terms of their own super- 
visors, and their initial reaction was expressed in these 
words: “Regardless of what methods our executives use 
with us, we should try to instill as much self-confidence 
in employees working for us as we possibly can. It is 
our responsibility as leaders to absorb tensions and not 
transmit them to others.” 

In its discussion, the committee brought out the 
thought that criticism as it is usually given is destructive 
to self-confidence, and that, while it is frequently neces- 
sary for an executive to criticize, it is equally essential 
that the self-confidence of the person criticized be main- 
tained. Therefore, criticism must accomplish what praise 
usually accomplishes. Criticism may be considered con- 
structive, a builder of self-confidence, when the person 
criticized feels that there is no personal rancor; that he 
has learned a method or technique for the avoidance of 
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errors similar to the one for which he was criticized ; 
and that the executive has more confidence in him be- 
cause of his additional knowledge or mastery of the im- 
proved techniques. 


Typical of the complete notes for each question is the 


summary of No. 67: 


1. 


Is it all right to mix socially with one’s subordinates out- 
side business hours? 


. Tabulations of results. 


4 per cent—Always. 

20 per cent—Usually. 

14 per cent—About half the possibilities. 
58 per cent—Rarely. 

4 per cent—Never. 


. Analysis of tabulation. 


The majority group agrees that one should mix socially 
with one’s subordinates only rarely. However, it is inter- 
esting to note ;that each preference has some representation 
showing that many individuals have different ideas as to 
which is correct. 
Employee comments. 
The comments overwhelmingly point out the dangers in mix- 
ing socially with one’s subordinates, even to a greater extent 
than the tabulation indicates. 
A. Dangers of mixing socially: 
(1) Authority of executives is broken down. 
(a) Familiarity often inflates ego to such an extent 
that a person does not remember his own place. 
(b) Subordinates might expect things that others can- 
not have. 
(2) Familiarity would have a tendency to arouse jeal- 
ousy and envy. 
(a) Because of financial differences. 
(b) Material differences are more apparent outside 
of business hours than within business hours. 
(3) If an individual gets into trouble he may take ad- 
vantage of his friendship with the executive. 
B. It is felt that the only time an executive should mix 
socially with subordinates is at store functions. 
C. Familiarity breeds contempt. Eventually respect is broken 
down. 


. Committee conclusion. 


The executive who can mingle successfully with his em- 
ployees socially has a great advantage over one who cannot. 
“Successfully” indicates that the association is free from 
strain. Inm*such cases the executive will be careful to do 
nothing which may lower him in the eyes of the co-worker, 
will avoid reference to business situations, and especially 
will avoid discussion of other members of the department. 
In general it is better to keep business and social contacts 
separate. 


. Fhe executive should appear at social events sponsored by 


the organization and should take pains to treat all co-workers 
the same. 


When the work of the committees was finished, their 


material was referred to an editing committee of five. 
In addition to eliminating duplication the committee 
wrote for each section a preface that summarized it and 
provided a standard to challenge the discussion of each 
individual question. ‘The preface for the fourth section 
is representative. 


Morale Development 


Problems of the Leader in Maintaining Department Morale. 


Morale, as defined by Webster, involves the condition of 
an organization as affected by, or dependent upon, such char- 
acteristics as zeal, spirit, hope, and confidence. 

Good morale is the esprit de corps of a group. It is the 
feeling of its members that they belong to the group; that 
the group is a family of co-workers who work for each 
other’s interests, back up each other, and combine their ef- 
forts toward a worth-while group objective. 

Morale is a deeply rooted fighting power and staying 
power. It develops out of respect for the continuously ap- 
plied good principles on the part of the leader. It imparts 
to every member of the group pride, joy of achievement, and 
satisfaction in accomplishment. It pays high mental wages. 

Good morale is a reliable reserve upon which the leader 
can draw. In an emergency or in an unprecedented situa- 
tion, it can be relied upon to tip the scales in favor of good 
operation. 

Defining morale in terms of our retail organization: 

1. It is the development of an attitude which will meet 
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any problem, anticipated or unexpected, which may arise 

at any time. 

2. It is the willingness of the individual or group to face 
any problem, to absorb shocks and upsets, to develop 
resiliency to come back quickly when things go wrong, 
and to sustain willingly unusual effort for a long period 
of time. 

In a business organization, morale becomes the sales 
builder, the profit builder, the organization builder. Em- 
ployees receive pleasure in contributing their share to the 
organization and rejoice in its successes. 

The executive who builds good morale builds a firm 
foundation. He receives cooperation not because he demands 
it, but because he has earned it. It should be the objective 
of every leader to develop and maintain high morale. This 
is true leadership. 


When the work of the editing committee had been 
completed, the manual was sent to our president, Max 
FE. Friedmann, who reviewed the manuscript and re- 
turned it unchanged with a note of commendation and 
a general preface requested. 


Suggestions Added to Manual 

Other major executives studied the manual. One 

thought it too long, commenting that we should find short 

summary sentences for each question. He presented six 
suggestions which we used for the following summary: 


Signposts on the Road to Good Leadership 

1. Everyone likes to make progress. He likes to be given facts 

upon which he can base change of action. He will appre- 

ciate criticism in terms of his work, but will resent it in 
terms of his personality. 

Know what you expect of those under your supervision and 

tell them how they are getting along. 

Do not take for granted that your smile or pleased manner 

is interpreted as praise by those whom you supervise. 

Be definite and give praise at once. 

3. Teamwork accomplishes more than any one genius ever can. 
A good executive assumes the major responsibility for mis- 
takes, but always gives credit generously to others when- 
ever it is due. 

“We” pays greater dividends than “I.” 

4. Individuals cooperate when they understand, resist when 
they do not. 
Share in advance with those under your supervision changes 
which will affect them. 

. Before drawing conclusions, talking, or acting, get all the 
facts about the situation or person. 

6. No two persons are alike, but each has a contribution to 
make to a joint effort. Everyone desires to do good work. 
It is up to the leader to make the most of each person’s abil- 
ity, for the benefit of the group and Schuster’s. 


,’ 


wn 


The material was then printed, and a copy of the 
manual was given to each supervisor by his immediate 
superior. For some, it was an opportunity for further 
discussion. 

We do not regard the manual as a textbook. Its purpose 
is to chart broadly the way to better supervisory employee 
relationships. The results are good. Supervisors have 
gained a greater understanding of leadership standards ; 
self-confidence has taken the place of uncertainty; and a 
common language has been provided for the discussion 
of leadership problems. With the backing given by 
management to human relationship policies and practices, 
effective leadership has become a part of every super- 
visor’s responsibility. And it has been demonstrated that 
lack of interest in or failure on the part of an executive 
to practice accepted leadership principles is less disturb- 
ing to others than to the executive; it is he who loses 
stature. 

All new supervisors fill out the questionnaire and later 
are given a copy of the Leadership Manual. They do 
not always agree with the findings—and so the discussion 
goes on. When discussion ceases, the value of the manual 
will have ended. whe 
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M. E. Truitt 


Manager, Merchants Credit Bureau, Houston, Texas 


AM A CHRISTIAN for but one reason—be- 

cause, in my opinion, its basic principles ex- 
pound social levelling and condemn intolerance. 
Others may subscribe to the teachings of Mo- 
hammed or Gautama Buddha and claim the same 
premise. For the same reasons the selection of 
religion and citizenship is a matter of my personal 
choice—blood, lineage and birthright notwith- 
standing. 

Should either or both alter to the point of embodying 
teachings or laws opposed to tolerance I should readily 
renounce either or both. Here I would take friendly 
issue with some credit report forms adopted by many 
credit reporting bureaus and state and group-state associa- 
tions. So often we find the following question which 


EEE 
Editor’s Note 


IN CONNECTION with the above article, we 
received the following letter from Mr. Truitt. While it 
pertains to credit reporting, we are publishing the article 
as a courtesy to him and to pass his thoughts on to credit 
granters as well as bureau managers. 











Dear Mr. Crowder: 


It is not infrequent that we receive inquiries, mostly from other 
credit bureaus, indicating a primary interest in the religion of 
the applicant. 
Only a few days ago we received a long distance call from a 
far western bureau seeking hurried information as to whether 
a certain substantial Houston citizen is a Jew. 
Shortly following this request came an inquiry from a bureau 
in another state, showing a club as the inquiring member, and 
seeking to determine the “nationality and religion” of still an- 
other Houston citizen. 
Personally, I have always resisted memberships predicated on 
our willingness to determine information to aid in religious 
discrimination. Nothing so thoroughly incenses many of our 
good white American members as the receipt of a copy of a 
report from another bureau showing the subject to be a Jew or 
Hebrew or stressing Anglo-Saxbn as opposed to either of the 
former. 
It simply has no place in our American system and it particu- 
larly ill becomes credit bureaus whose memberships are made 
up of merchants of varied creeds and blood lines. 
In this light much good could come of your publishing the en- 
closed treatment of the subject in the Crepir Worvp. It is not 
a treatise on religion—it merely urges that discriminatory sug- 
gestions, particularly as concern religion, should be discour- 
aged in the field of consumer credit. 
It is submitted to you because I know that many credit manag- 
ers, in addition to bureau managers, would like to have this 
kind of reporting abandoned. 
Thank you. 

Yours very truly 


M. E. Truitt. 


L 4 











Buy War Bonds—the Triple Dividend Investment. 


seems to suggest discrimination by implication. To wit: 
“What is subject’s racial descent? (Answer whether 
Anglo-Saxon, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Negro, 
etc.)” 

Although I believe that “color’’ might be reflected for 
identification purposes there is a strong doubt in my 
mind as to whether one’s religion, party affiliations, 
physiognomy or genealogy has anything to do with one’s 
credit responsibility except in the minds of those biased 
by prejudice. Bias and prejudice can best be circum- 
vented by omitting the suggestion. Then, too, potential 
embarrassing situations can be prevented by renouncing 
all reference to anything that might, even in the slightest 
degree, be interpreted as discriminatory. 


In America an Anglo-Saxon receives preferences as an 
Anglo-Saxon only in the attitude of the prejudiced. So 
does the Hebrew. And whether a Hebrew is a Christian, 
Jew, Buddhist, Mohammedan or Brahman is beside the 
point. He is either English, Russian, French, Italian, 
German, American, or some other nationality. If an 
Anglo-Saxon Jew or a Hebrew Christian is a citizen of 
the United States of America there is no reason why 
either is entitled to any greater distinction than that of 
“White-American.” If a person having 75 per cent 
Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins is black and a citizen of 
the United States he is entitled to no greater distinction 
than “Black-American.” 


For the sake of simplicity in the field of consumer 
credit reporting these marks of identification might well 
be reduced to the distinctions of “black” and “white” 
and need be drawn no finer for all practical purposes in- 
volving the extension of credit. 


The Early Teachings 

It is true that by reason of genealogy, rather than by 
personal choice, most people with Hebraic blood lines 
subscribe to the Jewish faith instead of to that growing 
out of the teachings of Gautama Buddha, Mohammed, or 
Jesus of Nazareth. It is equally clear that this must 
be by reason of early teaching just as most Anglo-Saxons, 
Latins, etc., fall into Christianity by reason of childhood 
environment. And for the same reason, those raised in 
the Southern United States vote an almost universal 
Democratic ticket, politically. 

It is clear, therefore, that but few of us fall into 
citizenship, religion and politics by the process of study 
and individual choice. And as such is the case, all sug- 
gestions tending to lead to discrimination by implication 
should, in the writer’s opinion, be once and for all 
banished from the field of credit reporting as un-American 
and even un-Christian, if you like. wik 
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Sigmund Wolfort Retires 


SIGMUND WOLFORT, in a letter to the manage- 
ment of his firm, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo., 
has announced his determination to retire after fifty-one 
years of distinguished service. 
The story of his association 
with the firm is a story of the 
development of the store since 
its founding in 1891. 





The management, in a let- 
ter from S. R. Baer, accepted 
Mr. Wolfort’s request. This 
exchange of letters visualizes 
so well the respect and affec- 
tion which exists between the 
management and Mr. Wol- 
fort that it is a privilege to reprint them here. 

Mr. Wolfort began his career as an office clerk and 
advanced to become Credit Manager and Secretary and 
a Director of the Company. (See Credit Careers, March, 
1945, Crepir Wor ip, Page 12.) 

It is of special significance that Mr. Wolfort is a 
staunch believer in the policy continuously being stressed 
by Stix, Baer & Fuller which recognizes the importance 
of developing young people for future responsibilities in 
order that the progress which the firm, has enjoyed in 
the past, may be, continued in the future. Here are the 





letters: 
February 26, 1945. 
Dear Sidney: 

I am addressing this letter to you, asking that you discuss 
it with Leo and Arthur. 

You will remember some time ago I asked to be relieved of 
the active responsibility of the Credit Department so that I 
could have more freedom. However, because we were in the 
midst of the war, and because of the difficult manpower situa- 
tion, I agreed to stay on, at your request. : 

Now, with the close of the European phase of the war in 
sight, | again bring up the subject of my retirement. Nat- 
urally, after 51 years of close association with you three and 
your fathers before you, I will miss the responsibilities I have 
carried. 

However, I feel, from my own standpoint as well as that 
of the business, it would be wise to make a change in leader- 
ship at this time so that younger men can take the responsi- 
bility and be fully developed for the future. Of course, I will 
be available for any counsel or advice that you may desire. 

It is my hope that as soon as “V-Day” comes in Europe, or 
not. later than this coming summer, I may be permitted to 
carry out my plan. 

Will you let me have an expression of your feeling about 
this matter? 

Sincerely, 
Sig. 


February 27, 1945. 
Dear Sig: 

I have discussed with Leo and Arthur your letter concerning 
your retirement. 

I need not tell you how deeply appreciative we are of your 
outstanding record of loyal and efficient service—how big a 
part you have played in the development and continued growth 
of this business. Naturally, we are reluctant to see you leave 
the post you have filled for so long, but we must agree that 
you are entitled to greater freedom, and so we can no longer 
be selfish in asking you to remain. 

We appreciate, too, your constructive attitude about the im- 
portance to the business of the continuous development of 
young people. You know we all share that feeling. 

Therefore, without being formal at all (because, after fifty- 
oné years and the close association that has existed, there can 
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“IT was surprised to find anyone with a Ph.D. attached to his 
name writing anything as disjointed, unreasonable and unfair 
as ‘I do not agree with Mr. Carney’ in the April Crepir 
Worip. Mr. Chasan’s arguments, if you can call them that, 
seem to be pointed at a dislike for Mr. Carney rather than 
in disagreement with the many truths in his speeches. It might 
be well for Mr. Chasan to get around a bit and visit with 
cab drivers, returned servicemen and fellow travelers and he 
may learn that everything on the home front is not as rosy 
as he seems to think.”—K. M. Haugen, President, Schlafer’s, 
Appleton, Wis. 

C=) 

“I want to take a minute to send you cheer for the 
splendid article by Frank Chasan in the April 
CREDIT WORLD. This is most heartening, com- 
ing as it does on top of Eric Johnston’s fine pam- 
phlet on the dangers of intolerance in America to- 
day.”—Bennett Schneider, 232 Alameda _ Road, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

a 


“Congratulations on the article ‘I do not agree with Mr. 
Carney.’ Mr. Chasan has done a remarkable job in answering 
typical generalizations frequently propounded by many busi- 
ness leaders today. He has my personal admiration for his 
courage in answering Mr. Carney instead of merely allowing 
his ideas to go unchallenged as so many of us are inclined 
to do these days.”—Clarence Beecher, Chicago, III. 

ce 
“I have heard of sales meetings and conventions 
by mail but none had the advantage of the fine make- 
up of our CREDIT WORLD in its present form.”— 
H. M. Tabolowsky, Manager of Credit Sales, E. M. 
Kahn & Co., Dallas, Texas. 
eS 

“T compliment you on your excellent publication which I read 
carefully each month. You have made an excellent selection in 
having Mr. Marra continue the excellent work which Miss 
Hower carried on so well. The other articles in your maga- 
zine are also very good, and even though I am not concerned 
directly with the technical matters of credit, I find in them 
many useful and constructive ideas.’”—W. W. Kester, LaSalle 
Extension University, Chicago, III. 


= 
“Journeyings of the General Manager in the April 
CREDIT WORLD was read with interest, particu- 
larly the part dealing with your visit to Winston- 
Salem.”—H. E. Haworth, Credit Manager, Rominger 
Furniture Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


, An Open Letter 
Dear Mr. Crowder: 

Our city has been afflicted with an epidemic of out-of- 
state collectors who are not licensed and bonded under 
our State laws and who are giving honest collectors the 
proverbial “black eye.” Our Merchants Bureau is going 
to carry on a campaign to urge merchants to employ 
only licensed collection agencies who will remit the proper 
amount on collections. Most of these out-of-state collec- 
tors service the accounts from their headquarters out of 
the state and local merchants are forced to go to these 
states to get an accounting. We feel this hurts all busi- 
ness and should be discouraged. Any help you can give 
through The CREDIT WorLD will be appreciated. 

E. G. HARLAN, Manager 
BoIsE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BoIsE, IDAHO 








be little formality between us), it will be agreeable for you to 
go ahead with your plans. 

Between now and the beginning of summer, steps will be 
taken to set up the Credit organization in such a way that you 
may be permitted to gain the freedom we want you to have. 
Of course, we shall want your counsel from time to time, and 
expect you to be around whenever you care to. An office suit- 
able to your needs will be made available to you. 

I need not tell you again of our affection and high regard 
for you; the fact that you have served this organization for 
such a long period is, in itself, a great tribute to you. 

Sincerely, 
Sidney. 


Buy War Bonds That You May Live Free. 
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Operating Results of Department and Spe- 
cialty Stores in 1943 (Bureau of Business Research, 
School of Business Administration, Harvard University, 
Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass., 41 pages, $2.50)—An 
analysis of sales, margin, expense and earnings for North 


American department and  departmentized specialty 
Data are presented under the main headings: 
Department stores; operating results of department stores 
as effected by size of store and size of city; specialty 
Contains numerous statistical tables. 


stores. 


stores. 
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Small Business After the War (Committee for 
Economic Development, 285 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 15 pages) —A statement of the Committee 
following careful study of the problems of small business, 
and presenting a recommended program for their solu- 
tion. ina) 


Economic Stability in the Postwar World 
(Columbia University Press, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., 330 pages, $2.50)—The long-range prob- 
lems of securing world-wide economic stability and the 
fullest use of productive resources once these resources 
have been readapted to peacetime requirements is the 
subject of this report by the Delegation on Economic 
Depressions appointed by the League of Nations in 1938 
to study what is probably the most crucial problem of 
our times. TH 


Wartime Wage Control and Dispute Settle- 
ment (Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, D. C., 
576 pages $6.75)—This is a handy, one-volume reference 
source to all official regulations regarding wage and 
salary stabilization which has been sought by employers, 
unions, and attorneys as a safe guide to foolproof opera- 
tions and maximum advantages under wartime regula- 
tions. aa) 


Installment Buying by City Consumers in 1941 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 773, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 22 pages, 25 cents)—The prevalence of 
installment buying is discussed by Reavis Cox and the 
characteristics of consumer units are analyzed in relation 
to installment buying and according to income groups. 
A selected list of the Bureau’s publications on the costs, 
standards, and planes of living is appended. 


Tren 


as 

What It Takes to Be a Retailer (Domestic Dis- 
tribution Department, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C., 21 pages, free)— 
This booklet is written for servicemen as an answer to 
the question, “What opportunities will there be for me 
in the retailing field after the war?” It considers the 
subjects of aptitudes, knowledge, capital, location, stock, 
fixtures, records, and other matters a retailer must take 
into account when starting a new retail business. 
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Keep America Strong—Buy War Bonds. 


. Don’t withhold 


. Don’t show your feelings 


10. 


11. 


Credit Don’‘ts 


Don’t extend credit without first obtain- 
ing a complete credit report on the ap- 
plicant. 

Don’t extend credit on a “hunch” or the 
fact that you are acquainted with the ap- 
plicant, or he has been a cash customer. 
Don’t make a partial check by telephon- 
ing or writing references furnished by 
the applicant. Naturally, in most cases, 
he will be in good standing with such 
firms. A complete credit report, in the 
long run, will prove the cheapest and you 
will be assured of good and bad infor- 
mation alike—a true picture of the ap- 
plicant’s record and ability to pay. 
information from your 
Credit Bureau longer than is required to 
check your records. It slows up the 
service of the Bureau and the inquiring 
member and makes for extra handling 
by all concerned. This increases the 
cost of Bureau operation and additional 
costs must be absorbed by all members. 
Don’t extend credit in the face of un- 
satisfactory information, because you may 
feel that the customer will pay you—that 
you are a better collector. It just doesn’t 
happen that way often enough to warrant 
the risk involved. 

in collection 
letters to customers who have ignored 
previous requests for payment. Judg- 
ment and diplomacy are required in han- 
dling collections and particularly so with 
such customers. 


. Don’t threaten to take certain action and 


then back down. Don’t threaten until 
you mean it and then follow through in 
accordance with your letter. 


. Don’t permit past-due accounts to run 


indefinitely. If you are unable to make 
collection within four and not more than 
six months, other steps should be taken. 
The longer you delay action, the more 
difficult the collection. Usually collection 
fees are based on the age of accounts and 
collection prospects are brighter in the 
early stages of delinquency. Therefore, 
you save money when such accounts are 
promptly placed in the hands of the collec- 
tion department of the Credit Bureau or 
the agency used by you for this purpose. 


- Don’t delay closing accounts of slow- 


paying customers or those who overbuy 
and cannot be educated to pay according 
to the store’s terms. Your bad debts are 
largely made up of accounts in the two 
categories, plus those on which credit was 
extended without sufficient information. 
Don’t fail to attend meetings of your local 
association. Discussions at such meetings 
and becoming better acquainted with your 
fellow credit granters will pay dividends 
to you and your firm. 

Don’t fail to read every article in The 
CREDIT WORLD each month. You never 
know when you may run across the very 
idea you are looking for. Systematic read- 
ing of The CREDIT WORLD will keep 
you abreast of the times in the retail credit 
field, is educational and broadening. It 
will make you a better credit manager or 
credit assistant. 
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L. J. Eugley in New Position 

Linwood J. Eugley has been chosen by the G. Leslie 
Hall Optical Co., Norfolk, Virginia, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of W. Crawford Jenkins, former 
Comptroller and Credit Manager. Mr. Eugley was 
originally from Albion, Me. He was with Stone and 
Webster for several years and the Virginia Electric and 
Power Co., Norfolk, where he held the position of chief 
clerk. 

Another Oak Leaf Cluster for Lt. Engs 

First Lieutenant Jerome F. Engs, formerly Assistant 
Credit Manager for Tide Water Associated Oil Com- 
pany, San Francisco, California, has been awarded a 
fifth Oak Leaf Cluster to the Air Medal for meritorious 
achievements. He has participated in more than thirty 
missions over Germany with the 96th Bomber Group of 
the Eighth Air Force with headquarters in England. 

Outstanding Meeting at Troy, New York 

An analysis of retail credit, based on its future po- 
tentialities, its economic bearing on the country and the 
immediate postwar prospects, was given members and 
guests at a recent meeting of the Retail Credit Associa- 
tion of Troy, Troy, New York. Three speakers, James 
F. O’Crowley, President of W. H. Frear & Co., Inc., 
J. J. Goodman, Vice-President, Union-Fern Co., and 
Joseph Rosenberg, Vice-President, The Peerless Co., pre- 
sented their views in symposium form, later participating 
in an open forum in which their remarks and the entire 
credit situation were discussed. 

In the picture below from left to right are Thomas W. 
Rourke, President, National City Bank of Troy, who 
acted as forum moderator; Emory Hacker, President, 
Retail Credit Association, who presided at the meeting, 
and James F. O’Crowley, one of the guest speakers. 

New officers and directors of the Association are as fol- 
lows: President, Emory Hacker, Union-Fern Co.; Vice- 
President, John J. Leary, Commission Merchant; Secre- 
tary, Helen M. Downie, Merchants Credit Bureau; and 
Treasurer, Bertha Wagstaff, Stanley’s Department Store. 
Directors include Thelma Greelies, National City Bank 
of Troy; Carolyn Harmon, Gumble Furniture Co. ; 
Charles M. Nelson, Wm. H. Frear & Co.; Justin Dris- 
coll, W. & M. Gross; Frank Weber, J. M. Warren & 
Co.; and Marcella Cummings, Muhlfelder’s Department 
Store. 
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Wm. E. Glass Heads Denver Association 

William E. Glass, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
Cottrell Clothing Co., Denver, Colo., was elected Presi- 
dent of the Retail Credit Men’s Association, Denver, 
for a two-year term at the 45th 
annual meeting of the Association 
Cecil Shaw, Denver Dry 
Goods Co., was honored with the 
office of First Vice-President; Ray 
Trythall, Hallack & Howard Co., 
Second Vice-President; Joseph R. 
Lorett, Colorado National Bank, 
Treasurer; and Charles M. Reed 
was elected Secretary and Manager 


recently. 





Wm. E. Glass 


for the 26th consecutive year. The 
four new members of the Board of Directors are: Earl 
Bartow, Neusteter’s, Joseph R. Lorette, Ray Trithall 
and Dr. Thomas Carmody. 

Extensive postwar plans were made at the meeting for 
the handling of an expected larger volume of credit 
business during the conversion period. An orgy of reck- 
less spending will be discouraged following V-E Day. 
Particular attention will be given to care for the needs 
of returning servicemen and members are prepared to 
lean over backwards to extend them all the credit 
necessary to get re-established. At the meeting a report 
was also made of the work of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club of Denver. 


New Connection for Ivan E. Brown 

Ivan E. Brown, connected with the Commerce Union 
Bank for the past seven years, Nashville, Tenn., is now 
associated with the Consumers’ Finance Department of 
the American National Bank of the same city. He has 
had many years’ experience in the handling of loans on 
automobiles, aircraft and appliances, as well as personal 
loans. He is President of the Nashville Retail Credit 
Association, and has been active in the Nashville chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking. 


Promotion for C. B. Edmunds 
C. B. (Bernie) Edmunds, Credit Manager, Stone & 
Thomas, Wheeling, W. Va., has been promoted by his 
firm to General Superintendent. He has always been 
active in N.R.C.A. and Credit Bureau work and will 
continue as Chairman of the operating committee of the 
Wheeling Credit Bureau. 








Position Wanted 











Man with 20 years’ banking experience, the last 9 
as manager of a Western bank’s installment loan and 
finance department. Interested in connection with good 
bank or as Credit Manager in a retail store. Full details 
as to experience and qualifications furnished on request. 
Address Box 561, Creprr Wor tp. 





Keep Backing the Attack With War Bonds. 
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P. W. Schaefer New Vice-President at Burdine’s 

Phillip W. Schaefer was elected Vice-President and 
General Superintendent of Burdine’s Department Store, 
Miami, Fla., at a recent meeting of the Board of Di- 
He joined the organization in 1933 as Credit 
Manager. At present he is making a survey of depart- 
ment store operations throughout the country and the 
information will be used in connection with Burdine’s 
postwar expansion plans. 


rectors. 


Annal Meeting at Atlanta 


\t the annual meeting of the Atlanta Retail Credit 
Association, Atlanta, Ga., the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, Talley Kirkland, 
Collection Service; First Vice-President, R. W. Schilling, 
Morris Plan Bank; Second Vice-President, R. C. Akin, 
Regenstein’s; Secretary-T'reasurer, L. $. Gilbert, Credit 
Service Exchange; and Membership Secretary, H. S. 
Darrington, Credit Service Exchange. Directors: O. B. 
Feagin, Wofford Oil Company; I. Ruden, Rich’s, Inc. ; 
Kenneth Chastain, Cable Piano Company; Lillian Cole- 
man, President, Atlanta Credit Women’s Club; Charles 
H. Dicken, Davison-Paxton Company; and Frank Lewis, 
Atlanta Gas Light Company. 

Joe Riggs, President, N.R.C.A., attended the meeting 
and installed the new officers. In his address following 
the meeting, he stressed the importance of an increased 
educational program in. connection with postwar financ- 
ing. The meeting was attended by more than 100 
credit executives. 


President Riggs Visits Houston Credit Men 


Joseph H. Riggs, President of the National Retail 
Credit Association was the honored guest at a recent 
weekly meeting of the Houston Retail Credit Association 
at which 80 were present. In his address, he outliried 
the legislative program of the National Association and 
urged a membership campaign, stressing both quantity 
and quality of the new members desired. He also cau- 
tioned the members present against permitting purchasers 
to buy beyond their means to pay in the merchandising 
expansion that is to follow V-E Day. In the picture 


below he is shown being welcomed by J. W. Robertson, 
left, President of the Houston Retail Credit Association 
and E. H. (Red) Brown, President of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of Texas, and Director of the 
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* 
Recent Elections 









Columbia, South Carolina 


At a recent meeting of the Associated Retail Credit 
Managers of Columbia, South Carolina, the following 
officers and directors were elected: President, R. C. 
Cooper, Haverty’s; First Vice-President, Truesdale 
Moseley, Hudson Carolina Motor Company; Second 
Vice-President, Miss Prema Lever, Cabaniss Co.; 
Secretary, Harry W. Campbell, The Credit Bureau, Inc., 
and Treasurer, Mrs. Jeanette Reid, Columbia Paint Co. 
The officers are the directors with H. M. G. Walker, 
Standard Oil Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 

The Retail Credit Association, Kansas City, Missouri, 
recently elected the following officers for 1945:  Presi- 
dent, R. O. Casemore, Missouri Valley Finance Com- 
pany; First Vice-President, Thomas W. Hutchason, 
Commerce Trust Company; Second Vice-President, 
Porter L. Hall, Jones Store Company, and Secretary- 
Treasurer, A. L. Dye, Merchants Assn. Credit Bureau. 
Directors: Fred Chrisman, Peck’s; Roy Coffman, Aines 
Farm Dairy; Olga Devine, Keith Furniture Co.; A. A. 
Everett, Country Club Dairy; Dorothy Foster, Duff & 
Repp Furniture Co., and Neva Rae, Monkey Cleaners. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Officers and Directors of the Cedar Rapids Retail 
Credit Association, Cedar Rapids, lowa, for 1945 are 
as follows: President, Lester Wright, Gazette Co.; 
Vice-President, Frank Mekota, Peoples Savings Bank; 
Treasurer, Inez Fisher, Luberger Co., and Secretary, 
R. E. Walker, Credit Guide Co. Directors: H. H. 
Morse, Armstrong Co.; W. A. Koster, Newmans; 
Stanley Mohrbacher, Merchants National Bank; Carlos 
Miller, King Crown, Plaster Co.; Pearle Hinkley, 
Craemer’s; Josephine Hexdall, Killian Co., and F. E. 
Fluegel, lowa Adjustment Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


At a recent meeting the newly constituted Board 
of Trustees of The Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, elected these officers and trustees: 
President, C. G. Evans, Halle Bros. Co.; Vice-President, 
F. R. Close, Wm. Taylor Son & Co.; Treasurer, J. G. 
Ost, Cowell & Hubbard Co., and Secretary, W. H. 
Gray, Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Co. Other mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees include: G. C. Driver, 
May Co.; C. C. Kortz, Higbee Co.; F. W. Walter, 
The Bailey Co.; T. W. Walters, Morris Plan Bank; 
Wm. Hoffman, Stearn Co., and C. W. 
Ohio Gas Company. 


Tobey, East 


All of the officers held the same position last year. Mr. 
Evans and Mr. Close had served only one year each as 
President and Vice-President respectively. Mr. Ost has 
served several terms as Treasurer at different intervals, 
while Mr. Gray begins his 28th year as Secretary. 
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HY IS IT that certain credit letters “click” and 
\X) others do not? What makes one reader act 
favorably upon a letter while another reader does not? 
Is there a formula by which the writer can gauge the 
extent of the results that a particular letter will bring? 
These, and other questions, often arise when credit men 
and women discuss letters and the results they bring. 
To try to answer these questions in one brief statement is 
not possible. But it can be said that, other factors being 
equal, a letter can be judged for results upon the follow- 
ing points: 
Does the letter have “eye” appeal? 
. Does the letter keep the “you” attitude throughout? 


Does the letter go right to the point immediately in the 
first sentence ? 


Is the message of the letter expressed clearly, concisely, 
and courteously with just the right personal touch? 


. Does the letter “carry through” from start to finish in a 


logical, clear cut arrangement of the material being dis- 
cussed ? 


Does the letter build good will while stimulating the read- 

er to action? 
You may want to add other points which you have 
found helpful in judging letters. 


If so, we shall be glad 
to hear from you. 


This Month’s Illustrations» 


Illustration No. 1, represents a straight-to-the-point yet 
friendly letter regarding a past-due account. Notice the 
“vou” attitude as well as the consideration shown the 
reader in the tone used in the first sentence. “The second 
paragraph follows naturally, and asks the customer for 
the facts so that, if necessary, a satisfactory adjustment 
can be made. 





. 


Having assured the reader on that point, 
a.request for the remittance due is made in a positive yet 
cordial tone, and the “Thank you” leaves a last impres- 
sion of good will and well-being. “This letter has had 
good results,” Mr. Babcock tells us, and he sent us a 
typical reply from a customer to back up his assertion. 
This customer, after apologizing for his negligence, en- 
closed a money order and said 


“Thanks for your nice 
letter.” 


Illustration No. 2, represents a letter used in that stage 
of the collection procedure when it is necessary to “lay 
down the cards” and call a spade a spade, in language 
that is clear, forthright, and yet courteous. Such a letter 
can do much to make the reader understand the con- 
tractual obligation which he assumes the moment credit 
is granted. As the letter states, there are “two sides to 
every story.” The firm agrees to give each customer satis- 
factory products, which are to be paid for within a stated 
period. When one part of the contract, or the other, is 
not satisfactory, then an adjustment or an explanation 
must be made. The “Ready for Special Attention” gets 
the reader’s attention in the opening paragraph by the 
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implied compliment which it contains, and to which Mr. 
Anderson refers. Then the explanation of the “two 
sides” of the story is made; and this in turn is followed 
by a request for payment or by some reasonable explana- 
tion. So that the reader may know that the matter is 
urgent, she is asked in the last sentence to reply within 
ten days. 


Illustration No. 3, is an excellently worded example 


’ 


of a first “follow-up” to a new account. As already men- 


tioned, credit implies a contractual obligation on the 
part of the customer that is not always clearly understood 
by customers. For this reason, on new accounts, it is 
well to be quick in calling attention to their laxness in 
handling their side of the contract. Miss Leleu does this 
nicely by recalling to the customer’s mind the conversa- 
tion which preceded the opening of the account regarding 
the payment of statements by the tenth of the month 
for charges made the previous month. She then voices 
her pleasure at the fact that the account has been used, 
but wonders what has’ happened to the check for the 
purchases made. Because the payment could easily have 
been overlooked, she asks that a check be mailed now. 
The ending paragraph leaves a message of friendliness 
and good feeling with the reader, and makes him feel 
that his account is truly appreciated. 


Illustration No. 4, is a letter that reminds one of the 


days of the early settlers when pioneers were leaving 
home, families and old ties to strike out for the Golden 
West, and fortune. In those days, Fort Dodge was a 
famous “‘stepping-off” place for covered wagons. It seems 
fitting, therefore, have this business promotion letter 
start out with a’reference to the 


“squeaky wheels that 
always get the grease.” 


At that point a “tie-up” is made 
with the Credit department, and their letter pays a com- 
pliment to the reader for the excellent manner in which 
he has been handling his account. The customer is told 
that he merits this letter of genuine appreciation for the 
important part he has played in the success of the store; 
and thus his ego is appealed to. Such a letter is “an old 
story; yet only a small number of retailers send them 
at stated intervals to their good accounts because their 
credit and collection system, as it is usually set up, is 
arranged to take care of “delinquent” accounts. Yet, let- 
ters of this type go a long way in creating good will for 
the firm and maintaining it with their customers. *** 








Reading this magazine carefully. 
and regularly will contribute to 
your success at a Credit Executive ; 








Buy War Bonds—Buy More Bonds. 
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MUNICIPAL LIGHT DEPARTMENT 


25 Haven St reet 


Reading, Massachusetts 
TELEPHONE READING 1340 


© 


Mr, Nathan Smith 
Box 1908 
Wellston, Maine 
Dear Sir: 


You probably have some good reason, which 


HB. R. JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN 
L. EB. ELLENWOOD, SECRETARY 
B.C. EVANS 

& C. SILAS, MANACER 


we do 


not know about for not paying the items which appear 


on your account as past due. 


If so, won't you tell us about it now, so 
we may make a satisfactory adjustment? 


that 


Your remittance for $5.89, however, will assure 


us that everything is satisfactory, 
Thank you, 


Yours truly, 
Town of Reading, 


Municipal Light Department 


Meath hf Bebeocke 





SHert Oi. Company 


imcomPomaren 
Sw ect Buitoinge 
1219 West. ane Ave Nortn 


Searrice. WASHINGTON 


December 


Miss Jean K. Larrabee 
452 South G Street 
Seattle 10, Wash. 


Dear Miss Larrabee: 


"Ready for Special Attention" is 
the note attached to your account of $10.18, 
which has been placed on my desk this morn- 
ing. Now it doesn't seem right or necessary 
that your account ld require special 
handling. Yet you pave not replied to our 
several requests for payment. 


There are usally two sides to 
every story. Our side because we had con- 
fidence in you, the products were delivered 
on credit and apparently were found satisfac 
tory. Naturally we shall be glad to hear 
your side of the story, also. 

If there is any r for continu 
ing to withhold payment, we should be inter 
ested in being advised. you have any 
reasonable plan for settlement, we should 
be only too glad to consider it. 


Please let us hear from you within 
the next ten days. 


Yours very truly, 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Division Credit Manager 
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wr. Jack Watson 
5934 Warrington Road 
Victory, Oklahoma 


Dear Mr, Watson: 


was © 
You will recall that when your charg® account —_ 


nts 
ned that all charge accou 
recat Tul each month = first 
wel ter charges made the previous month. 


take advant 
be: are Cad wet ast month, but so far #e have 
Jour check for the purchases made. 


looked, we feel sure 
As this could easily have been over ck for $56.98, the 
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An Opportunity to Invest in Victory—Buy More War Bonds. 
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CF. BAACBON. Paesioenr 


GATES DrRY GOoDsS Co. 


BOUD BLOCK 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Derembor 3, 19h 


“ear Mrs. Jones: 


That old saying of Josh Billings: 


"The wheel that squeaks the loudest 
is the one that gets the grease" 


-- is nowhere truer than in the credit department 
of a department store. 


Because of the fine way you always handle 
your account with us, we rarely if ever have an occa- 
sion to write you. 


Our time is usvally cecupled with "squeaky" 
wheels -- so much so, that we sometimes forget it’s the 
silent, smooth running accounts, like yours, that are 
the backbone of any credit systen. 


You certainly do have a letter coming -- a 
letter of genuine appreciation for your promptness and 
for the important part ycu have played in our success. 


And 80 as we approach enother year, we look 
forward to our p ensant ness relationship continu- 
ing, and we Lope we may alwnys deserve your friendship. 

Sincerely, 


GATES DRY GOODS CO. 


or Grd 
L. Gordon 
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THE RATE of business activity continues to hold up well, 
but in many communities the volume of trade and industry 
is not expanding as it has been in recent years. Indications 
are becoming increasingly clear that the peak. of wartime 
industrial production was passed some time ago. Trade is 
still good in many places, however, and but little change 
is expected in the general average during the next few 
weeks. The outlook is for fairly good stability at a high 
level as long as military requirements and government 
spending are large. 


ALTHOUGH business in most parts of the country is 
better than it was a year ago, the changes vary considerably 
in different sections. In several places business is lower, 
but the general average remains 5 per cent higher than last 
year. The LaSalle Map shows the significant variations in 
the larger areas but it cannot indicate the smaller localities 
in the heavily shaded regions, as well as elsewhere, in 
which activity in some lines is slowing down. Neither does 
it reveal the continued curtailment of some types of civilian 
industries in areas where the total volume is still very high. 
When considering conditions in any city or in any industry, 
the reader should make allowance for these variations. In 
some cases, activity may be declining in an industry or in 
a community even though the general average of the entire 
area is rising. 


BUSINESS in the Pacific Coast states, in the South, and 
in the Southeast has been expanding more rapidly than 
elsewhere. Most of this expansion has been due to the 
recent speeding up of several types of war production. 
Agricultural conditions in those sections of the country are 


e Business Activity Is 5 Per Cent Higher Than a Year Ago e 





also relatively favorable as the production of a wide variety 
of foods, including fruits, vegetables and livestock, has 
kept farm income high. 


IN THE industrial section around the Great Lakes in the 
New York area, business is also maintaining a substantial 
increase over last year. Current reports indicate that in 
these regions the spread between the two years is narrow- 
ing a little more rapidly than in other parts of the country. 
The rate of industrial production and the volume of business 
there was very high a year ago. An example of this narrow- 
ing spread is the steel industry in which output has been 
somewhat lower than during most of the last twelve months. 


CONDITIONS are fairly favorable in the farming dis- 
tricts of the Middle West. The most serious shortages of 
farm labor and machinery are being partly made up and 
farm income is still close to the peak. Demand for farm 
products will continue to be large for some time after war 
conditions change. Business volume is somewhat better 
in the central region than in either the northern or the 
southern part. Future trends will depend much upon crop 
prospects which so far are unusually promising. 


IN CANADA, the volume of trade and industry has been 
following about the same trends as in the United States. 
The greatest advances have been in the industrial and 
agricultural regions north of the Great Lakes and in the 
West. In the central areas activity is a little lower, but 
it is holding up well—BUSINESS BULLETIN, La Salle 
Extension University. 
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Lend $3.00, Get Back $4.00—Buy War Bonds. 
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MONTHLY CREDIT STATISTICS , 
Culled from Federal Reserve Bulletin of the Federal Reserve System 
_by the Research Division, National Retail Credit Association 

























































































TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding at the CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 
sii end of March is estimated at $5,588 millions or nearly EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 
b ne eleven per cent above the year-ago level. The in- [Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
crease of about $265 millions during the month was DEPART- 
argely d t ‘ al fact and , tirely ji TOTAL | MENT HOUSE- 
im th largely due to seasonal factors and was entirely in END OF /|ExCLUD-| STORES | FURNI- | HOLD JEW- i. 
e r~hay 200 ; ; © © MONTH ING AND TURE APPLI- ELRY = 
ane charge-account indebtedness and instalment loans. au es ee | ee ee 1 es REAM, 
rat in Instalment loans outstanding increased about three ee) So. eee Niniinane 
AITOW- per cent during March, and at the end of the month aren cree Leos 469 $19 313 120 on4 
a8 3 : : , ; Peake _, seredieieaiere 1,012 254 391 130 77 160 
untry. were nearly eight per cent above the level of March > reammameane e4i 174 efi +4 66 ie1 
siness 31, 1944. 1944 
iad Charge accounts outstanding showed a substantial January cia 76 | 158 248 | 24 55 91 
en , : . February-—--_- 4 47 236 21 51 5 
wate increase in March, resulting, to a large extent, from a 329 P+ 19 53 83 
Easter and other seasonal buying. This type of in- = aa. 3 tH 2. 7 +4 
g dis- debtedness, which in recent months has been consid- —_ ican 515 138 237 as “4 "i 
ges of erably above year-ago levels, was 22 per cent larger August_———__ 499 132 233 13 42 79 
omnia ¢ ‘ — . ‘ September_-_ 510 138 236 1 4% 
p and on March 31 than on the corresponding date of 1944. jh th a5 S34 +4 a4 + 
farm November--- 565 162 253 13 48 89 
" . ‘ ecember___| 636 184 269 13 7 100 
~Sivrves| Ratio of Collections to Accounts Receivable’ 
better 1945 
yr the ; sal paint CHARGE January__--.| 586 172 249 12 61 92 
INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS ACCOUNTS February -—_-| 556 163 240 11 | 54 R8 
. ep —_ HOUSE- March______- 548 163 238 11 | 50 86 
mo! DEPART- | FURNI- | yo rp ap- | JEWELRY | DEPART- Sanne - ic ape ca ia 
MENT TURB PLIANCE | STORES MENT 
| STORES STORES STORES STORES 
3s been Iai | DEPARTMENT STORE SALES BY TYPE 
states. December_--| 20 |} 11 | 12 | = 46 
1 and nies | | (Percentage of total sales) 
942 
in the a 22 | 14 |} 13 |} 22 56 — 
r, but December_- 31 18 15 | 30 | 65 YEAR AND MONTH CASH SALES wee ae ACCOUNT 
Salle 943 SALES SALES 
June_______. | 23 | 21 } 21 33 62 1941— January —-------- 49 8 43 
December_--.| 35 22 | 22 i) 63 December--_.--_-- 53 6 41 
} 1942—June........ neue 56 5 39 
1944 December___--_-- 61 5 34 
January---~--| 30 20 22 31 61 i 60 4 36 
February---_-| 31 20 22 31 61 December_______- 65 4 31 
March--____- 36 23 26 34 65 1944—January_-__-._---. 64 4 32 
OT i scrcninniee | 31 | 23 26 28 63 February _-----=-- 63 4 33 
iran } 33 25 26 30 64 east ageteapaimenia 62 4 34 
ela 31 24 28 30 63 fC 62 4 34 
__., ——_a 30 23 29 31 61 Sa Racy 62 4 34 
August.__... 34 24 32 31 64 (“eects 63 3 34 
September__- 35 24 33 32 64 65 4 31 
October____-_ 39 26 36 33 65 pO TG 64 4 32 
November-_-__ 39 24 37 34 67 September______ ms 63 4 33 
: December_-_- 36 23 39 49 61 (Se 63 4 33 
1945 November___--~-~- 62 4 34 
2 | December_—.-—-——. 64 4 32 
ce January-_--- 32 21 34 31 61 1945—January____-_-_-- 63 4 33 
eo February-—_-— 30 21 | 31 30 €1 February___--_-- 63 4 33 
March______- | 36 24 36 34 | 66 March____-----_- 62 ‘ 34 
‘Ratio of collections during month to accounts receivable at 
beginning of month. 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
{Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
be TOTAL TOTAL INSTALMENT CREDIT SINGLE- : 
END OF MONTH | consUMER meapaasmers | SALES CREDIT nanan PAYMENT | Conor yt 
OR YEAR CREDIT CREDIT TOTAI AUTOMOTIVE OTHER t LOANS , 
ee 9,499 5,921 3,747 1,942 1,805 2,174 1,204 1,764 610 
| eEewese | 6,165 2,932 1,494 482 1,012 1,438 1,072 1,513 648 
i enishdnniccees 5,158 1,939 816 175 641 1,123 1,034 1,498 687 
oo 4,818 1,836 74 6 6 1,091 996 1,294 692 
anuary__-----| ' 8: 5 169 57 ,0$ 9¢ 2 592 
oe nt | 4662 1,785 707 167 540 1,078 962 1,218 697 
March____----. 4,836 1,804 696 167 529 1,108 955 1,376 701 
de osciue 4,801 1,785 689 171 518 1,096 966 1,346 704 
EE TAD 4,898 1,801 700 181 519 1,101 997 1,390 710 
Sapien 4,945 1,826 707 192 515 1,119 1,033 1,370 716 
» |” Rete 4,882 1,833 706 204 502 1,127 1,038 1,287 724 
15 August______-- 4,988 1,899 709 210 499 1,190 1,029 1,330 730 
September ____- 5,282 1,921 720 210 510 1,201 1,228 1,402 732 
October______- 5,422 1,946 743 210 533 1,203 1,228 1,516 732 
November____- 5,595 1,973 773 208 565 1,200 1,231 1,664 727 
December_____ 5,790 2,083 836 200 635 1,247 1,220 1,758 728 
1945 
January____--. 5,481 2,013 778 192 574 1,235 1,206 1,528 734 
February___-- 5,322 1,963 742 186 556 1,221 1.189 1,432 738 
March___--_- n 5.588 1,990 732 184 548 1,258 1.180 1.676 742 
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Postwar Plans 

THE QUESTIONS: 

(1) What are your plans pertaining to terms on install- 
ment sales after Regulation W is discontinued? 

(2) Should some of the provisions of Regulation W be 
modified for credit selling between V-E and V-J day? 

The Research Division asked 208 members these ques- 
tions. Some of the replies are included on these pages. 
The balance will be published next month. 


iow Members Replied 


Denver, Colo.: + We think Regulation W should be 
discontinued as soon as possible. The American business- 
-man has enough business ability to run his own business. 
For the past 20 years we have been extending installment 
credit using our own judgment as to down payments and 
terms. We have had some losses (slightly over 1%), 
but, we have found that the American people pay their 
bills even in hard times, and they usually do not buy un- 
less they have some plan for making payments. After 
Regulation W, we plan to sell on 10% down payment, 
allowing up to 18 months to pay the balance on furniture 
On appliances, 
10% down, the balance to be paid in one year with a 


and stoves, with no carrying charge. 


carrying charge of % of 1% per month. 
x k * 

Des Moines, lowa: 

sion in. our city with reference to this matter and we 

believe it to be the unanimous opinion of our merchants 


There has been some discus- 


that we will not return to the conditions existing prior 
to the war. As far as open accounts are concerned, we 
would like to see the same idea continued as prevails at 
the present time. With reference to installment accounts, 
it is our desire that down payments be not less than 20% 
and the maximum period be continued at one year as at 
present except where large purchases are made in which 
case it might be well to extend the period for 18 months. 
We think the majority of merchants are so well sold on 
the possibility of cooperation in this part of our business 
practice that there will be little likelihood of going back 
to competition in terms instead of merchandise. 
x * * 

Fort Smith, Ark.: We do not handle major ap- 
pliances but will likely get into that business sometime 
after production starts and, at that time, will follow our 
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competitors on terms. On the matter of terms, our local 
Credit Bureau calls the members together that sell on 
installment plans and they make a decision on the exten- 
sion of time. It has worked out satisfactorily in the past. 
x k * 

It gives me great pleasure to ad- 
vise that we are unreservedly in favor of the continuance 


Houston, Texas: 


of Regulation W. It is quite possible that future ex- 
perience, as with our National Constitution, may indicate 
the wisdom of revision from time to time. Those who 
yell loudly for community credit policies well know that 
it is both hopeless and impossible to achieve such a policy. 
The non-cooperators in every community would not per- 
mit such policies to exist, even if it were possible under 
Every- 
thing the credit fraternity has ever tried to do in establish- 
ing decent and sound credit terms, everything in the way 
of educating the public in the prompt payment of bills, 


law to establish such a policy, which it is not. 


has finally come to be a reality through Regulation W. 
x k * 

Joplin, Mo.: The consensus of opinion by Joplin 
retailers is that Regulation W should be continued until 
the end of the war in both Europe and Asia. After that 
the making of terms should be given back to the business 
Regulation W has helped to 
eliminate the sale of terms rather than merchandise and 
service and we feel that it has been a great help to the 


of the country generally. 


country. ne & 


Kansas City, Mo.: All of our larger stores had a 
lengthy discussion of postwar credit recently. We all 
agreed that the recommendation of the postwar credit 
committee was reasonable and sound. We had a gentle- 
men’s agreement among us before the war which was 
pretty well lived up to and, as a result, we never had a 
fight among our stores in granting competitive terms. 
We do not anticipate any trouble along this line after 


the war is over. oe 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 1 am definitely not in favor 
of any government control as we now have on credit 
terms, but I believe the N.R.C.A. and similar groups 
should recommend regulations of their own. We should 
take definite steps to prevent the unlimited credit terms 
Purchases of household fur- 
nishings, automobiles, and similar commodities should not 
have terms extending beyond one year, and certainly not 


available before the war. 
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ss than one-third of the purchase price should be required 
as (own payment. I do not believe Regulation W should 
be modified between V-E and V-J day. It was instituted 
to prevent inflation and I do not believe the danger will 
have passed merely because Germany has capitulated. 
Economic conditions will remain uncertain following 
their defeat and for a considerable time after the Pacific 
war Is over. 
* & & 

Louisville, Ky.: It is my opinion that Regulation 
W should be removed entirely as soon as possible. In one 
way, it is like releasing the water that has been im- 
pounded behind a dam. If it is taken down at once, it 
might cause a flow of buying which would be difficult to 
handle. On the other hand, it should be lifted gradually 
as soon as possible. 

x *k * 

Omaha, Neb.: We believe that Regulation W 
should be rescinded after both wars are over and stores 
be allowed to use their own judgment as to credit terms. 
We also believe the Government should not be allowed 
to be a competitor, as they were several years ago, in the 
installment field. They should not do any financing of 
installment buying. The last time resulted in longer 
terms being granted than the average retailer cared to 
make, but was forced to, to meet the competition. Our plans 
are to sell merchandise on a minimum of 20% down pay- 
ment and terms from 12 to 24 months, depending on the 
type of merchandise. After the war, terms should not 
be for more than 12 months on hard merchandise. People 
generally will have an accumulation of savings and it 
would be a mistake to grant long terms when hard mer- 
chandise is available again. 

x * * 

Portland, Ove.: It is my opinion that immediately 
following V-E day there will not be available mer- 
chandise to justify the modulation of Regulation W. 
I feel that our sights should be so arranged and our 
arguments well fortified to justify some modification after 
the first six months following V-E day. I wish to em- 
phasize, with great stress, the vital necessity of looking 
after returning veterans as far as installment credit is 
concerned, giving them the most liberal terms available so 
as to reduce to a minimum any obstruction that inter- 
feres with a smooth rehabilitation program for every 
veteran. This will truly be the part that credit granters 
can contribute to our fighting men. It is difficult to 
evaluate future terms on hard and soft merchandise, but 
I am sure in setting up any sales program, we must 
realize that potential sales must be based on earned in- 
come and that installment credit may become competitive. 
We should avoid this and adopt a strong community 
credit policy that will serve as a check on inflationary 
terms. 

x * * 

Salt Lake City, Utah: It is our desire to see Regu- 
lation W discontinued after V-J day and we would like 
to see terms altered only slightly. We intend to follow, 
if possible, a course of 25% down, where installment sales 
are concerned and a time limit of 10 to 12 months on 
furs and 6 months on other soft lines. 

x *k * 

St. Louis, Mo.: 1 would like to have Regulation W 

discontinued now, but there seems to be no possibility of 
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this accomplishment for the present nor for some time 
to come, therefore, a modification would be helpful and 
certainly desirable. As soon after V-E day as possible, 
I would like to have down payments on hard merchandise 
reduced to possibly 15% on furniture, rugs and carpets, 
and radios. It might be wise to reduce the down pay- 
ment on refrigerators, stoves and washing machines to 
10%. It is not necessary to lengthen the terms beyond 
the 12 month period provided in Regulation W for the 
present. The availability of merchandise will unquestion- 
ably be a controlling factor and as more merchandise be- 
comes available, the flexibility of terms will be necessary. 
After V-E day, Regulation W should be discontinued in 
its entirety. 
x *&-® 

St. Paul, Minn.: It is my belief that we should 
return to prewar practices after Regulation W is dis- 
continued. There should be a strong community credit 
policy and contract sales should not extend beyond 18 
months from date of purchase for large items and for 
small purchases, monthly payments should not be less 
than $5.00. The amount of the down payment is not 
important if the customer’s credit record is satisfactory. 
I do not think we can count on any relaxation of credit 
restrictions between V-E and V-J day. There would be 
no advantage to such relaxation until the supply of mer- 
chandise is sufficient to meet the demand. Until V-J day, 
we will be able to sell all the contract merchandise we 
can get, under the present terms which are to our ad- 
vantage. In other words, credit terms will be influenced 
by the availability of merchandise rather than by the end 
of the two wars. 

x * * 

Tulsa, Okla.: If Regulation W is discontinued 
after V-E day (it could be discontinued now with no 
ill effect) we shall make an effort to reduce the down 
payment on installment loans. National advertising has 
featured the spending of War Bonds, after victory, for 
that new car, refrigerator or other electrical appliance or 
household article. Such advertising should be discon- 
tinued. War Bonds represent the entire savings of many 
individuals, a mighty backlog against an emergency. If 
down payments are not reduced, these people are out of 
the market unless they cash their bonds. We would like 
to see these people keep their bonds intact. Down pay- 
ments should be reduced so that all such purchases might 
be made from current income without the necessity of 
cashing bonds to make large down payments. 


* & & 


Tucson, Ariz.: We believe that terms on install- 
ment sales provided in Regulation W should be continued 
for some time after the war. We do not believe that 
any of the provisions pertaining to installment selling 
should be modified by the victory in Europe and the 
final ending of the war after victory over Japan. To us 
it appears that the demand for all available merchandise 
will be so strong there will be no difficulty in selling un- 
der present terms. We have no plans in mind regarding 
this question for that day when the supply of merchandise, 
customarily sold on the installment plan, is greater than 
the demand. No doubt, when the time arrives, competi- 
tion will force longer terms and lower down payments. 
That is too far away in the future for us to project any 
definite plans. 
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CREDIT CONTROL 


Authorization—Problems—Slow Pay Accounts—Other Features 


THE Tithe “Credit Control,” is 
broken down into four subheadings: ‘Authorization,’ 
“Problems,” “Slow Pay Accounts” and “Other Fea- 
tures.” I propose to deal with these subjects in this 


of this paper, 


order with the exception that before beginning, the set- 
ting of limits should be considered. 

The limiting of accounts, by the setting of maintainable 
limits, varies as widely in different stores as does the 
accepting of accounts. The policies range from open 
limits on all accounts, trusting to the law of averages, the 
sense of responsibility of the customers, and effectiveness 
of the original interviews with the customers to see to it 
that any loss occasioned by overbuying does not exceed 
the cost of authorization in detail, to the setting of speci- 
fied limits which cannot be exceeded except upon au- 
thority of the credit manager, or, in some‘cases, upon the 
specific request of the customer himself. 

In between these two extremes we have the stores 
which set limits but do not pretend to maintain them 
and those which set limits with the intention of keeping 
the amount outstanding near the limit set. I do not 
know which of these plans is the wisest to follow, or 
whether a combination of two or more of them makes the 
best and most suitable system, but it is my opinion that 
the plan to be followed would be dictated to a grez 
extent by the type of store in which the credit man is 
operating. Some store owners are meticulous and would 
prefer to spend a lot of money in systems and staff rather 
than lose the same amount of money or less in collection 
costs and bad debts. 

This brings us to the subject of authorization. This 
is indeed a big subject and I will endeavor to break it 
down and present the various forms of authorization 
used without making any recommendation as to which 
may excel the others but I will endeavour to point out 
the advantages and weaknesses of each. ‘The different 
types of authorization might be summarized under the 
following headings: (1) Telephones; (2) tubes or 
carriers; (3) floor authorization; (4) Charga-Plate or 
similar device; (5) personal refer by the salesperson 
and (6) open authorization. 

Before going into the explanation of the various types 
of authorizing a short survey of the authorizing records 
will be necessary. As a rule, these records take the form 
of some visible, readily-accessible filing system containing 
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all the information necessary to enable those entrusted 
with the authorizing to determine intelligently whether 
or not the credit should be granted. The filing of these 
records varies greatly in different stores, some being 
strictly alphabetical, some being numerical (that is, each 
account is numbered as opened and filed in numerical 
order these being a master cross-reference files to indicate 
the name of each account) and some being geographical 
as by streets and numbers in the district served. ‘These 
different forms of authorization do not affect the au- 
thorizing problems because in every case, the accessibility, 
visibility, and completeness of the information are, or 
should be, available and the type of record which an 
individual store may choose will depend on the size and 
type of the store. 

These systems run all the 
way from homemade telephone installations to the more 
elaborate equipment manufactured and sold by nationally 
known companies for the purpose. ‘The number of 
telephones in the setup will be dictated largely by the 
floor area to be covered and the volume of business which 
the store handles. 


Telephone Authorization: 


The same principles apply whether 
there are two phones or twenty. The authorizing system 
in most cases is entirely independent of the Bell tele- 
phone installations in the building and it is not connected 
through the Bell switchboard although there are some 
installations where this is done. The obvious and the 
main weakness of the telephone system is the inability 
to maintain proof of authorization. 


Authorization Methods 


It is possible fer a salesclerk, when busy, to pretend to 
have had charges authorized and the office to find itself 
in the position of being unable te prove that he or she 
is not telling the truth. Various devices have been used 
to overcome this weakness such as the quoting of a 
number or initial by the authorizing clerk, such signal 
being changed from time to time, but the weakness still 
exists. This can be largely overcome by making a few 
examples of clerks where it is proved that fictitious au- 
thorization has been shown by them and this may take 
the form of leaving it with the clerk either to collect the 
money from the customer immediately or to pay it him- 
self. The telephone system is considered satisfactory 
and is probably used in more stores than any other single 
system. 

Tubes and Carriers: Yo overcome this apparent weak- 
ness in the telephone system many stores have spent large 
amounts of money to install elaborate tube and carrier 
systems wherein the physical sales check is referred to 
the authorizing office in a carrier, is authorized, and 
returned to the department before the goods are re 
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leased. It might be said that this is the most positive 
form of authorization known but it, also, has disadvan- 
tages in that it slows down the service and is sometimes 
a cause of complaints. In both the tube and the tele- 
phone plan it is customary that charge sends are not 
authorized from the Department but that the sales checks 
covering such sales are sent to the office and authoriza- 
tion obtained by the delivery department before each 
delivery is released. 

In other stores, stubs from the sales checks are merely 
sent to the authorizing office and, if the delivery depart- 
ment is not informed to withhold the parcel up to a given 
time, they are at liberty to make the delivery. In both 
of these systems, the factor of inability to handle store 
volume in rush periods arises because, were a system 
installed of sufficient capacity to immediately handle the 
peak periods, the installation would be too expensive and 
too cumbersome for normal operation. To overcome 
this difficulty, most stores combine a modified form of 
open authorizing or floor authorizing during these rush 
times. The amount which may be sold at these periods 
without authorizing varies from one to five dollars and, 
at the present time in Canada and the United States, 
five dollars is the maximum allowed by law. This should 
not be confused with open authorizing as a system and 
policy laid down by a store but is merely a device to 
overcome the rush at peak times such as Christmas, 
Easter, etc. 

Advantages of Charga-Plates 


Charga-Plate and similar devices: The Charga-Plate 
system has many advantages and while operating under 
wartime credit restrictions, does not lend itself as readily 
as in normal times. In a sense, it is a telephone system 
but it is a teleptione system attached to a device which 
automatically prints the name, address and account num- 
ber of the customer on the sales check when and as the 
sale is authorized by the office. This has an added ad- 
vantage of disposing of the problem raised by the illegi- 
bility of the average salesclerk’s handwriting and, under 
today’s conditions, it is really used as a means of identifi- 
cation and not as a means of authorizing, but that alone 
is a big advantage. 

As a rule, in normal times, Charga-Plates are given 
only to those customers whose credit has been given 
unlimited approval and who, by the operation of their 
accounts, have proved that they are entitled to this con- 
sideration. Even on this basis cases arise where the 
Charga-Plate has to be withdrawn either by sending a 
representative of the store to the customer to ask for 
the plate or by advising the cashiers or salesclerks to 
pick up the plate the first time it is presented. Usually, 
to encourage the employees to keep a close watch on such 
plates, a small bonus is given for each one so returned. 

Personal Refers: In smaller stores none of these more 
elaborate systems are required but the same principles 
apply in that some one person even in the smallest estab- 
lishment should be responsible for the authorizing of all 
credit. ‘In small specialty shops and stores of a like 
nature, salesclerks are usually required to refer all credit 
sales to this one person for his or her signature and 
approval. While in busy times this may be considered 
a bit of a nuisance, it is the principle which should be 
rigidly followed as, otherwise, control is lost and no one 
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person can be held responsible for the results. 

Open Authorization: In the case of open authoriza- 
tion under the existing Government Regulations, some 
card or other device must be used which does not permit 
authorizing after the freezing date. These cards may 
be mailed out with the statement but, due to many ac- 
counts being frozen on a specific date and later paid 
within the course of a few days, such type of authoriza- 
tion does not cover the whole field. This may be covered 
by some type of rubber stamp or printing device which 
may be noted on the statement stating that this particular 
customer may receive charges up to a certain date without 
having them referred to the office. In this case it is the 
work of the cashiers, when receiving payment for ac- 
counts clearly showing that they are only one month old, 
to affix the stamp. Others paying older accounts are 
required to take them to the supervisor who will deter- 
mine whether or not further credit is to be granted. 


Problems Encountered 
In the Authorization Procedure 

Problems are legion but I have endeavored to segregate 
them in such a way that they can be handled under the 
headings most suitable for the purpose: (1) building 
and maintaining of authorizing records, (2) maintaining 
of limits where limits are set, and (3) identification of 
customers. 

Authorizing Records: 1 have already dealt with these 
insofar as their physical form is concerned but, what is 
more important, is the maintaining of these records at 
all times in such a condition that authorizing can be 
done immediately and intelligently. If there is one place 
in an office where the work has to be kept up to date at 
all times, this is it. It is important in these times while 
operating under Government Restrictions because the 
legal freezing of accounts has to be considered. While 
some leeway is permitted by the Government in the 
matter of authorizing insofar as small purchases are 
concerned, the same principles apply to all stores. 

Regardless of the authorizing system, some sort of a 
signal must be depended upon to indicate those accounts 
which are frozen and an efficient setup must be provided 
to enable the authorizers to be immediately informed 
when an account becomes unfrozen. ‘Those stores for- 
tunate enough to be using the modern type of authorizing 
system with the sliding signal, have much less of a 
problem than those with systems not quite so up-to-date. 
With the sliding signal, the frozen account is auto 
matically designated by the fact that the past month 
is exposed by the signal showing that the account is not 
open for further purchasing is apparent to the authorizer. 

Some stores authorize directly from the ledger or his- 
tory card and here again no difficulty is experienced with 
ascertaining frozen accounts. With other types of sys- 
tems, however, complementary records of some kind must 
be relied upon for this purpose. Where the authorizing 
records are entirely separate from the ledger record, some 
foolproof device for transferring the information as to 
frozen and unfrozen accounts must be used and this de- 
vice must be so arranged that no time is lost. in trans- 
mitting the information. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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WITHOUT FANFARE, the government is moving 
right along the reconversion road. For example, WPB 
has authorized auto manufacturers to spend $35 million 
for construction work and $40 million for plant rehabilita- 
tion. Airplane cutbacks are far beyond the talking stage. 
WPB is readying an order to permit a broad list of con- 
sumer durables manufacturers to place machine tool 
orders. RFC has announced a program to provide govern- 
ment guarantees for certain bank loans to small business. 

x *k * 


THERE IS a great deal of backstage activity by 
sponsors of the so-called “60,000,000 jobs bill” or “full 
employment bill;” it can be assumed that preparations 
are being made for an all-out drive for that kind of a 
proposition as soon as the time is considered ripe. There 
> no present indication that such legislation would get 
ar. 

xk * 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE Board says that instal- 
ment accounts receivable at department stores showed 
little change in March, and at the end of the month 
were in slightly smaller volume than a year earlier. Col- 
lections on instalment accounts increased 12 per cent in 
March, and the collection ratio rose six points to 36 per 
cent. The average period that instalment accounts were 
outstanding was about 414 months, approximately the 
same length of time as in the corresponding month last 
year. 

x *k * 


FOR THE SEVENTH War Loan campaign, the big- 
gest advertising promotion of all time is promised. It will 
exceed the $25,264,329 in space and time contributed for 
the Sixth War Loan under the auspices of the War Adver- 
tising Council. Since Pearl Harbor its task forces have 
prepared 125 campaigns for which the space and time con- 
tributions have exceeded one billion dollars. 

xk kk * 


THE CASHING of United States savings bonds has 
declined steadily since a quicker system of redeeming 
bonds at banks went into effect last October. 

x *k *& 


REGULATION W as it applies to the extension of 
credit to finance the replacement or repair of real or per- 
sonal property damaged or lost by persons affected by 
recent floods in Cincinnati and other Ohio River areas 
in the Fourth Federal Reserve District was temporarily 
suspended in order to aid flood sufferers. 

x *k* * 


THE COST of the war is brought home sharply to a 
person when he realizes that the per capita share in the 
national debt load, at the end of December, 1944, was 
$1,671. 

xk * 


THE TREASURY Department estimates that about 18 
million persons will be eligible to claim refunds from 
the government on their 1943 tax payments. Servicemen 
will be the first to receive their tax refunds. 

x *k * 


STATE TAX collections have risen to $5.4 billion dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1944. This amount, which includes 
payroll taxes, represents an increase of 5.8% over 1943 
and 38.7% over 1939. oak 


THE EDITOR of Forbes says that since so many 
channels of spending have been either closed or drastically 
narrowed, the American people will enter the postwar 
period with a vast backlog of liquid resources. Therefore, 
the prospect is that, as civilian supplies become available 
for consumers, the demand will be great enough to insure 
wide employment. 





In the News” 














CIVILIAN FOOD CONSUMPTION in 1944, says 
the Department of Agriculture, is estimated to have been 
9% above the prewar years of 1935-39. Food production 
has been increased 37%, with 21% of the total quantity 
of food going into non-civilian channels—two-thirds to the 
military, and one-third to lend-lease, exports and ship- 
ments. 

x: ek 2 


FEDERAL LOAN Administrator Vinson promises to 
use Federal lending powers in assisting American business 
to attain full employment. He says: “It is my considered 
judgment that the national income be at a higher level 
than we were accustomed to in prewar years, and with 
a higher level of national income, there must necessarily 
be higher prices for agricultural products, higher wages 
for the workers, and higher profits for industry.” 

xk *k *& 


THE ARMY estimates 500,000 U. S. soldiers will be 
kept in Germany as an occupation force. 
xk * 


EMPHASIS ON cultivation of Victory gardens as a 
means of supplementing commercial supplies of food ap- 
pears to be highly desirable. Never has a good garden 
seemed to be more necessary as a dependable source of 
food supply. 

& && @ 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE Board says that retail 
furniture sales increased by somewhat more than the 
customary seasonal amount in March, and were 17% 
above the volume of a year earlier. Cash and instalment 
sales showed more than the usual seasonal rise from 
February to March, and were considerably larger than in 
the same period last year. Charge-account sales rose 
19% during the month, and continued above the year-ago 
level. 

x * 


CONSUMER BUYING chalked up another record 
during the first quarter of 1945. Retail stores experienced 
unprecedented pre-Easter business. One of the chief 
factors behind this buying very likely was apprehension 
by consumers over the possible disappearance of high 
quality goods, particularly clothing, and over predictions 
of more acute shortages and more drastic restrictions on 
civilian goods production. 

} x *k * 


THE SURPLUS PROPERTY Board, in disposing of 
surplus war property in December, realized 59% of the 
cost or appraised value. Disposals by the RFC brought 
47%. Disposals by the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury brought 75.4% of appraised value, the latter 
being less than the original cost. 

x 2 + 


SALES OF independent retailers for February 1945 
were 6% higher than the corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year, according to data based on 17,903 stores repre- 
senting most kinds of business except department stores. 
Substantial sales advances for February 1945 as compared 
with the corresponding month of the previous year were 
31% for shoe stores; 22% for liquor stores; 20% for 
women’s ready-to-wear stores; and 17% for men’s furnish- 
ings and clothing stores. 


x * * 


UNITED STATES production of all munitions in 1944 
was valued at $61.3 billion. The number of planes turned 
out in the year was 11.5% higher than in 1943; the increase 
in ships (new construction) was 52.5%. In other groups 
there were marked decreases. The number of combat ve- 
hicles (tanks and special-purpose tanks, motor carriages 
for self-propelled guns, armored cars, etc.) was only a lit- 
tle more than half the number produced in 1943. 
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IN THE NOVEMBER, 1944, Crepir Wor.Lp we 
announced the conditions of our membership campaign 
for the period starting June 1, 1944 and ending April 30, 
1945. In recognition of the excellent work of the com- 
mittees—district, State and local—and the splendid re- 
sults achieved, it has been decided to make the awards to 
the winners as of the close of April in accordance with 
the November announcement. It is with a great deal of 
pleasure that we show below the names of winners and 
awards, 

District Award 

$50.00 War Bond for greatest number of new members: 

District 4, W. Carter Durham, R. E. Kennington Co., 
Jackson, Miss. 

Evans Roberts, Welsh and Levy Clothing Co., Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Because the President of District 4, Evans Roberts, 
was quite active in the campaign, it was decided to award 
two $25.00 War Bonds, one to Mr. Durham and one 
to Mr. Roberts. 

Local Award 

$50.00 War Bond for greatest number of new members: 

Thomas L. Ford, Membership Chairman, Retail 
Credit Association of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$25.00 War Bonds 

For the greatest number of new members secured by 
a Credit Manager: 

Henry C. Alexander, Belk Brothers Co., Charlotte, 
me %. 

For greatest number of new members secured by a 
Bureau Manager: 

Harry W. Campbell, The Credit Bureau, Inc., Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

For the greatest percentage in membership gain: 

Associated Retail Credit Men of Schenectady, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

Burton V. Consaul, Membership Chairman, and Al- 
bert P. Bantham, The Credit Bureau, Secretary. 

For the first National unit organized in the campaign: 

Retail Credit Association of Lansing, Mich., Walter 
A. Graff, Manager, Lansing Credit Exchange, Lansing, 
Mich. 

For outstanding membership work by a Credit Manager: 

Stannard M. Butler, Schenectady Union-Star, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

For outstanding membership work by a Bureau Man- 
ager: 

Henry O. Schultz, Manager, The Credit Bureau, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada. (Mr. Schultz will be presented 
with a Canadian War Bond.) 


Gavels 
For the first National unit organized in the campaign: 
Retail Credit Association, Lansing, Mich. 
For the greatest precentage in membership gain: 
Associated Retail Credit Men of Schenectady, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


Weapons Win Battles—War Bonds Buy Weapons. 





National Membership Activities 





For making quota of new members on the basis of 
population: 

Up to 25,000—Retail Credit Association of Coquille, 
Ore. 

25,000 to 50,000—Merchants Credit Association, Tex- 
arkana, Texas. 

50,000 to 250,000—Associated Retail Credit Man- 
agers, Columbia, S. C. , 

(No quotas were made in cities of more than 250,000 
population. ) 

For largest local unit organized in the United States: 

Rapides Credit Men’s Association, Alexandria, La. 

For largest local unit organized in Canada: 

Credit Granters Association, Windsor, Ontario. 

Congratulations to the winners and thanks to all 
workers! 

As announced previously, the same membership com- 
mittee, with such additions as are necessary, will carry 
on for the year beginning May 1, 1945. Prizes given 
this year will be duplicated for the 1945-1946 campaign 
and will be awarded at the Cleveland convention which 
we hope will be held in May of next year. 

All together now for a “bang up” campaign that will 
put us over the top. Our slogan will be “Beat the peak 


” 
year. 





LT —- 


=New Members= 


June 1, 1944, through April 30, 1945 





New 
District Members 

Ds ccccsicnansteiminpctlcnnialieacaaneatibaeaitiemmbaelaias 305 
SI i anise secant lin 259 
BITE ac aosoenicerasansisnesanahunasenenscanaliiinscnegadaaenes 234 
ee ee 181 
OP sci tnsitsit nicisinseetiuiciiaid caine pipintcdanigaamtlehaiaite 178 
Di ccecuibnndtcapmcmaihiingimmmiele 166 
ER ee enone en a we 
— ee een 117 
Ts OOS LODE 105 
i ceatiiases\ cect idhasn been nets teemscsgnaeteneniaee 91 
ITI cialis reteset descciiblinaabaiesiieeiiadscivatagieiia 76 
I saints ctiehssinndassclaniaedscadigantiniaaaladiain 68 
I sienvenitehaceteisdescabinisributle intend ah decenedioaiapiaaniadi 42 
ee ee 1,959 
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irect Snguiry 


And y * a. . 


DIRECT INQUIRY may repre- 
sent a request for credit informa- 
tion from a credit granter in any line of 
business located in the city in which the 
customer resides, or in another city or 
state. In most instances, the direct in- 
quiry is the result of the customer giving 
as a reference the name of the credit 
granter receiving the request for credit 
information. 
Condition 1 of the Stipulation entered 
May 6, 1936, in connection with the 
Consent Decree of October 6, 1933, is 


as follows: 


“That all individual members, that is 
merchants, stores and the like, of the 
Association and the Corporation will 
strictly refrain from any agreement or 
tacit understanding that they will refuse 
to answer direct inquiries for credit re- 
ports and information and will abandon 
any agreement and understanding and 
concerted practice of referring all such 
direct inquiries to Credit Bureaus of the 
Association or Corporation of which 


they are members.” 








zg SOUND CREDIT 


From a reading of the Stipulation we 
would say that it was written for the 
purpose of restraining or enjoining two 
or more credit granters from making an 
agreement among themselves or with 
the credit bureau that they would refuse 
to answer direct inquiries. The stipula- 
tion, on its face, deals alone with joint 
action by way of concert or agreement 
as to the handling of direct inquiries. It 
does not undertake in any way what- 
ever to say what any single credit 
granter, acting on his own judgment or 
inclination and without agreement with 
any other credit granter or credit bureau, 
shall do with such direct inquiries as he 
may receive. 

So far as the Stipulation is concerned, 
therefore, every credit granter is free, 
so long as he acts on his own initiative 
and’judgment and without any agree- 
ment or concert of action with any other 
credit granter or credit bureau, to answer 
or refuse to answer any direct inquiry 
which may come to him. 


The Consent Decree and Stipulation 
do not apply to our members in Canada. 


A Matin 


General Manager-Treasurer 
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